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Studies. By MontGomery ScuvuyLer, Illustrated. Svo, 
Full Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2.50. 

THE KANSAS CONFLICT. 
By Ex-Gov. CHarurs Roptnson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA 
Of Things Worth Knowing, Things Difficult to Remem- 
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And Other Stories. By F. D. Mittet. With Two Illustra- 
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Stories, By RicHaRD Harpinc Davis. With Illustra- 
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A Novel. By Wittiam Dean Howe tts. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 
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By GracE KinG, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


TRIBUTES TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Collected and Arranged by Mary R. Sitssy, 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


LOVE LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 
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LOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3,000 volumes, sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents. 
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Summer Course in Languages. 
Best pi see & for Learning Conversation. 


Normal Gomes for Teachers 

At Asbury Park, N. J .and Chicago, Ill. 
For particulars address 

The Berlitz School of Languages. 


Madison Square, New York.....Auditorium, Chicago. 











Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, 
HE MISSES WEBB SJ ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Da: School 
for young ; ladicoand girls reopens ns Sept. 22, 1 





ILLINOIS, Roc 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Pre 
ry Courses. Superior advantages for Music, nt- 
ing and Drawing. All departments in charge of spe- 


ts. 
New Science betes wie with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—b: wee oe EO tanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mine 
Special ioe for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. ——— physician, Fine gymna- 
sium — feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked _s strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of stu 

Memorial Hall ,- il students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence mymes. Lock Box 
RAH F. ousanen, Principal. 








YLAND, Annapo 
re yOHN" S COLLE GE.—103d Session 
Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
moderate. Special rates and scho- 
of the clergy. For Petalo e ad- 
THOMAS FRaL, LL. h:D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS RANDULPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
Q ens Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers 
dents pre og 47 co. pen lll Principals—Miss 8. 
f Randolph, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
WE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FUR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 

upon application. 
















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute o Technology is @ specialty. Reference is 
eto the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley uare, is especially at- 
“Eero ane ” very near The nstitute. 
Line pee pm also for College (with or without 
Greek) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBot, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 aig Street. 
7 WE CAMBRIDGE SCHO 
(Private—for aaas” 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
sz H. LEE, TUTOR FUR HARVARD. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Co 
NCORD HUME SCHOOL. — TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of ‘family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed noordin, to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMEs 8S.GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
—Twenty- on Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Q' 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for pore. Second 


term now in progress. For all particulars address 
etmek WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





RAND MRS Springfiel 
R AND MRS OLN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. rmerly Miss Howard’s. 


Educational. 
Naw Yor«x, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 


for’ Women. 36 instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For —_ address St. ee School. 


iw YorK, Brookl. 29 Classon Avenu 


RS. C. P. LANE “AND MISS GOR- 


‘L VAN’S and School for Yo 
Ladies and ee ee is given ts 
pupils. Circulars on application. 


NEW By Rnd Riverside Drive, 85th and 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 


we.) Girls.—(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 














OxI0, Cl 
LLE GE "FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
8 ~~ and conditions for higher ee, wm . 
on gladly given. Preside: ae CHARLES F. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philada. 
RYN MA I WRC COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 


for Women, offers graduate and unde uate 
courses in Sanskri: ew Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 








lish, a, Old French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, Ge thic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, a, dustory Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Coser pier, o= ‘lectures on Philosophy. 
ymnasium. ent’s apparatus com: ~<4 
Fellowships wed "$500 in Greek, English, Latin, 
Ma ics, History, and Biology. For 
address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten ve. 


TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Da ao —24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr e. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are hele in the school by an ae 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, U; 
ett’ TENHAM MILI TARY ACADE- 
my.-0 n the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Tuiede lelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
and extensive grounds. Attend- 
pn ‘imited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN CE, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 








French, and German ruse Boarding- -School 
bay Fe ing aden Feo ns Sept. 28, 1891. 
den for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercine. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLES BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





FRANCE, Paris, 21 Rue Hamelin, off Avenue Kiéber. 
RENCH PENSION—MLLE. REG: 
NIER.—Pleasant rooms, table, reasonabla 
ae. Conveniently reached y trams. Most health- 
art of the city (near the Arc de Triomphe). Ex- 
cell _ references. For information apply to 
Miss E. G. BALCH, 23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


7 WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORA TUR Y 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. 

First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 

logue to MosEs TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 








Teachers, etc. 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR, THO- 


roughly conversant with four modern lan- 
guages, experienced in European travel, would like 
to take one, two, or three boys or young men fera 
trip to Europe during the summer months. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address INSTRUCTOR, Nation. 


oe GE GRADUATE, WITH 
nm years’ experience in teachi , desires cor- 
Te Cm. with ol ed or others ooking to the 
establishment of a h-class girls’ school in a com- 
u unity where a demand for such exists. 
A. L. U., care of Nation. 


GRADUATE OF A WOMAN S COL- 
lege, with special training in Mathematics, de- 
siresa Hoaition to teach that subject. Has had expe- 
rience. Address C. E. FuRNEss, West Winsted, Conn. 


Prag: oko TE OF AN EASTERN 
liege desires to teach German, Math., or 


CFF a ‘host Fef.). Now study! Germany, One 
La aya ny ‘Add. PS 23 Oliver Bt. Los N. Y. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
es. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children. Ben See Prepara- 
tory or Spee al Courses. Sars Sept. 28, 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worces 
OHN W. DALZELL! s PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West _St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for atalogue. 








MICHIGAN, Orc 
TCHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies 
Oatalogee sent upon application. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
T.. HILDA'S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 
Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHoou YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 





GRADUATE OF THE rE VARD 
‘atnos a ponition; Raglan Hisbory and Latin pres 
ferred. ie ddress how fs, Cambridge, Mass. 
=. W. STONE. Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


R SEPTEMBER.—12 PROFS. OF 
Main tof Shem of Goal ure st 
Greek. of Becoee's te Eng., 3 of. Hist. and Polit. 


pop meh of | yt Eng., 5 of Physics, 7 Directors 
of Music, Prin. fH %., 28 HS. oh & ts. Lowest 
salary of ‘a hove, $800; highes 35,900"9 We have been 
asked to Dame candidates fort aoe places. Also many 
itions for Principals, Superintendents, grade 
eachers, Specialists, etc., etc. For further particu- 
lars address [C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Ill. 
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School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency “oo Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Goverseusts, © to Colleges, Schools, and 


lies. A 
poly to Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
va Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union = Sqpare, 
v= 108 tng T Ave., ‘iigeles, Gal. i ml. and 120 ath 
treet, Los |. 100-page Agency 

} an vanmer oO. Fisk & Co, 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
Seo ok an teal het chat ake 

dress 4°5. RucoLEs & 9; Palace Hotel Building), 
Room 7 Vine 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


MERS CANA ND FOREIGN Professors, 
assure Sorotmottee, teehee te spble, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEA CHER ss 
Agency. Old ta ge and best known in U. 
8 East 14th Be “N.Y. 

















Educational. 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY IN OX- 
FORD (ENG.). 
August, 1892. 


Special Biological Course for Beginners. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Life and specially of Ner- 
vous Organism. 

Introductory Lecture by Prof. Burdon Sanderson. 
Two lectures by Mr. E. B. Titchener on Mind and 
Matter. Three weeks’ practical instruction (dail 
soones followed by three hours’ laborator work 
and three hours’ library work) by Mr. J. 
mer (Botany), Mr. nee Mitchell (Zodlogy 
and mbryology ), and nard Hill (Phys 4 
lo 4 Weekly Seminar for may oy 8 of essays. 

July 30 to August 8, Satrodestory; A 9-15, > le 
bells; Aug. 16-21, Cells in Tissues; A 6, 
Develo —y~ and Structure of Nervous Ben 

Fee, inclu a to other sof the Sum- 
mer Meet ng, £5. Limited to 40 students. Two 
scholarships of 3. 
vApDly for tickets before June 10 to SECRETARY, 

versity Extension Office, Oxford, England. 


OXFORD SUMMER MEETING 


For University op ween Satan and Others. 
July 29-A 








Courses on mi cmetioaa on ities Greek 
Drama, Greek 8 rpeoloez. Hebrew, Greek, G Ger- 


man Economics Lolo; emistry, Botany, Hy- 
fee Walt ete. turers: Br John Addington Symonds, 
r. Walter Pater, Professor Dowden, teh, Dr. 


Mr. Jackson, A.R.A. Professor Burdon 
: Salas A. Sidgwick, 
Moulton, Hudson Shaw, Colling wood, Mackinder, 
York Powell, Wicksteed, churton Collins, Morse Ste 
jon etc., and Mrs. Humphry Ward. Chamber Con- 
Visits to Colieg 

For tickets “308. ond ‘£)), ), lodgiog- yet and pro- 

grammes, apply 
University Extension Somes ~ Sabeed, England. 








: 





Tidicalinial 


THE 


Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, V%., 
to Exeter, N. H.) 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 19. 


For board and rooms address Miss F. Faulhaber, 
Exeter, N.H. For information, Programme of the 
School, and circulars of oe. Seat te address 


r. L. 82 S 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
NEW YORK, ITHaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18. 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
AT 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philoso- 
phy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
sical Archwology ; Art, Physical Trainin ng. 
For circulars write to Professor 0. F. EMERSON. 
Voeal and literary train- 
School of Expression. ao ae Eee 
8. 8s. CURRY, Ph.D., 154) Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


arv: Summer Courses, Voice and 
H rard University. § Expression. 5 weeks July 15 
Address 8. 58. CURRY, 154g Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Province of Expression Broadest survey of the 

whole subject.—Herald 
School of Expression, i 54 B Beac on St. Boston, Ms Ass. 


WO SCHO/ ARSHIPS FUR WOME. V. 

—THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR WOMEN will be held in New York June 
28 and 30, and July 1 and 2, 1892. Two scholarships, 
one of $300 and one of $200, are offered in connee- 
tion with these examinations. For information ap- 
ply to the SECRETARY, 32 East 33d St., 

Ne’ ow York City. 


Amherst Summer School 


of Leege ages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathema- 
tics, Library Work, History and Political Economy. 
Sixteenth session opens July 4, 1802. For program 
address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 














The story of a singularly pure and unselfish life. 





A Protestant Poor Friar: 


A LIFE-STORY OF 


TRAVERS MADGE. 


By Brooke HERFORD. First American Edition. 
Cloth, lémo, 50 cents. Copies sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Just published by 


DAMRELL & UpHam, Boston. 





SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


A. E. WINSHIP, President, 
Editor Journal of Education, BOSTON. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman, 
Advisory Board, BOSTON, MASS. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


J. C. Coss, Boston. 

C. C. Crezcax, D.D., Boston. 
Dr. Epwarp ATKINsonN, Boston. 
Gen. SrepHen M. WELD, Boston. 


J. M. Frence, M.D., Milford, Mass. 
WILiiaM Minot, Jr., Boston. 

Col. Francis Peasopy, Jr., Boston. 
W. F. Pooig, LL.D., Chicago 


JostaH Quincy, Boston. 


Martha's Vineyard (West Chop), July 18—Aug. 11, 1892. 


Best of Instruction. 


Most Popular Lectures. 


Most Attractive Seaside Life. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 
LANGUAGES—Ancient and Modern—Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Slowd, 


Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, 


garten, Modern Methods in every branch. 
Outing until they see our prices and attractions. 


Elocution, Journalism, Stenography, Kinder- 


Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer 
Send for circulars giving full particulars to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, Lebanon, O 








lz VERYBOPY \ PLEASED 


‘wirn 


PROF. NOAH K. DAVIS'S 
ELEMENTS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


356 pp., royal 8vo. Introductory price, $1.80; 
mailing price, $2.00, 


AND WITH 


PROF. WILLIAM POLAND'S 
LAWS 
OF THOUGHT 


Or, Formal Logie. 


Introductory price. 72 cts.; mailing price, 80 cta. 


The above have very recently been added to our 
popular list of School and Colleee Text. Booka, 
which includes Dr. Mowry's STUDIES IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT and his EL mn OF CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, Prof. J. pleton's CHEMIS- 
TRIES, Prof. S.'P, Mead’s ELE ah NTS OF CHEM. 
ISTRY, President Andrews's INSTITUTES OF 
GENERAL HISTORY and his INSTITUTES OF 
ECONOMICS, Prof. Labberton’'s HISTORICAL 
ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY, THE CECI- 
LIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG, by John 
Ww. Tufts (an excellent Song- Book for High Schoola), 
ete., ete. 

Correspondence cordially invited 
mailed free to any address. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass., 
31 East 17th St., New York; 122-124 Wabash Ave., 
¢ “hicago; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


ELECTRICAL 
BOOKS. 


SEND ADDRESS FOR 48-PAGE CATA- 
LOGUE OF ELECTRICAL BOOKS, 


Catalogue 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


lat RE Nv T- CA: uP ON THE UPPER 
St. Regis Lake, in the Adirondacks, near Paul 
Smith’s. One of the finest locations in the North 
Woods. Completely furnished and equipped in every 
respect. Tents, cabin, boat-house, lodge, ice-house, 
boats, etc. Address 

1018 } Gprace Street, Pailadelphice. 


4]RHAVEN, the most progressive city in 

7 the State of Washington. Best harbor on Puget 
Sound. Ocean terminals of the four great transconti- 
nentalsystems. Unlimited Natural Resources. Write 


| us concerning a: -gTade investments. “4 


ARNER, eens ~~ Bankers. 
irhaven, Wash. 


GaMWELL & 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.,740 Broadway, N.Y. 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of 


and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


; 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Harper's CLassicaAL SERIES OF TExtT-Booxs. For the use of Universities and Colleges. Pub- 
lished under the Editorial Superviston of HENRY Drisuer, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. Based upon the Best and Most Recent Texts, and with Notes, Original and 


Selected. The following volumes are ready: 


Humphrey's Antigone of Sophocles. (/ust Published.) | Gildersleeve’s Pindar. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. 
By Miron W. Hompurey, Professor of Greek in the University of Vir- 


ginia. 334 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. sertation on the 


Sihler’s Protagoras of Plato. ey. eee 


Pindar: The Ol = 


n and Pythian Odes. With Introductory Essay, Dis- 
etres of Pindar, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By Basi. L. GILtpERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Protagoras of Plato. With anIntroduction and Critical and Explana- ’ i 
tory Notes. Lamberton’s Thucydides. 


By E. G. Sraier, Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Greek in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 158 pages. 12mo, Cioth, 75 cents. 


Merriam’s Herodotus. 


The Sixth and Seventh mote ot i bin age FoR ne meen 
an Epitome of his History, a Summary of the Dialect, an xplanatory J 

Notes and Index. By Aueustus C. Merriam. Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Tyler s Homer. 
Greek in Columbia College. 400 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Merriam’s The Phzacians of Homer. 


The Pheeacians Episode of the Odyssey, as comprised in the Sixth, Seventh, West’ s Terence. 


Fighth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth Books. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Pegg om by Aveustus ©. Merriam, Ph.D. 300 pages. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Princeton College. 


Stickney’s Offices of Cicero. 


The Sixth and Seventh Books of Thucydides. With an Introductory 
Essay, Explanatory Notes, andIndexes. By W. A. LamBerton, Professor 
of Greek in Lehigh University. 350 pages 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Homer’s Iliad—(Books XVI.-XXIV.). By W. S. TyLer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Amherst College. 435 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Andria and Heauton Timorumenos of Terence, Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by ANDREW F. West, Ph.D.. Professor of Latin in 
280 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis De Officiis ad Marcum Filium Libri Tres. With an In- | Hurst and Whiting’s Seneca (Uxiform with Harper's 


troductory Essay and Commentary. By Austin Stickney, A.M., formerly 
cha of Latin in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 380 pages. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Stickney’s Cato Maior and Laelius 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Maior et Laelius. With an Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Austin Stickney, A.M. 210 pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00, 





Cloth, $1.30, 





Classical Series). 


L, Annzeus Seneca. Treatises on Providence, on Berg orf of Mind, on 
Shortness of Life, on Happy Life, together with Select Epistles, Epigram- 
mata, an Introduction, Copious Notes, and Scripture Parallelisms. By 
Joun F. Hurst, LL.D., and Henry C. WwW 


HITING, Ph.D. 308 pages. 12mo, 


ter" Any of the above-named volumes will be sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 





Our Catalogue for 1892 is now ready. It contains 
the announcement of forthcoming educational works, 
as well as a descriptive list of those already published. 
Our list embraces a goodly number of the best books 
in the several branches of which they treat. All corre- 
spondence will have prompt and careful attention. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





A NEW BOOK in the BERCY SERIES. 


LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. 


By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 12mo, Cloth, 196 pages, $1.00. 


This volume will help beginners to acquire a rapid ecg ag of the French lan ye, and will enable 
teachers to lighten their work b — it as a first book for the instruction of pupils who do not care to 
devote much time toa thorough study of French, yet are anxious to understand and comprehend when 
travelling abroad. Specimen pages on application. 


Other Books by the Same Author: 


LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 12mo, cloth, 100 pages...... .....-.seeeeees oc ecccccecceece +++ 50 cents. 
LE SECOND LIVRE DES ENFANTS. 12mo, cloth, 148 pages..............++. Caasccsceces 75 cents. 
LA LANGUE FRANCAISE (First Part). 12mo, cloth, 29% vis dhoatocesone sacete ed 


NGUE FRANGAISE (Second Part). 12mo, cloth, 2 ng 
- - Mees books are ae easy, and progressive works ye study of the French in the Natural 
Method. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE AT REQUEST. 
William R. Jenkins, front seoks”” 851-853 6th Av., N.Y. 
W. 


KINDERGARTEN se pita cedbios 


3 Kast 14th St., New York, 








On Civics and —— oe pia For Schools and 
otleges. 
DOLE’S AMERICAN CITIZEN. For grammar and 
. Takes up the rights and duties of a 
citizen, and his relations to men, institutions, his 
ownand other countries. Nothing so simple and 
og has ever been written on the subject. 
loth, 320 pp., 90 cents. 

“Dole’s American Citizen is anadmirable piece of 
work, and, so far as I know, nothing of the sort exists 
elsewhere. The author has made the matter as sim- 
ple as it safely can be, clear too, and constantly at- 
tractive.’—Prof. G. H.’ Palmer of Harvard College. 

“T should think it most serviceable and important 
for the work it was meant to do, andit fills a place 
which, so far as I know, is entirely empty of litera- 
ture.’—Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard Colieze. 
GIDE’S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

For colleges and academies. Cloth, 598 pp. Price 

$2.00. Professor Gide makes his readers think for 

themselves, and accept no conclusion without fol- 

lowing out the process that leads to it. He lays a 

just emphasis on the need of impartiality and free- 

dom from preconceptions. Itis a book written for 
real students of the subject, and the truth is told 
without reserve or fear of consequences. 

“I am prepared to pronounce it beyond a doubt 
the best single text-book for advanced classes in 
Political Economy that I have yet seen in English. 
The style bei: ench, is, of course, irreproachable. 
I think Prof. Gide can in a short chapter turn to view 
more facts of an economic institution (like credit, 
ineuenty of wealth or distributive justice) than 
any living economist.”—Prof. £. A. Ross, Indiana Uni- 


versity. 

“T find in it so much intelligence, candor, modera- 
tion, originality in treatment, illustration, fairness 
and love of truth, that Iam convinced it must take 
a high place in the public and esteem. I wish for ita 
large success.—Prof. /ames Monroe, Oberlin College. 
WOODROW WILSON’S THE STATE: or Elements 

of ey and Practical Politics. Cloth, 720 pp. 

ce $2.00. 

Adapted to serve as a text-book for advanced 
classes in High Schools and Colleges. 

It exhibits the actual organization and administra- 
tive practice of the chief modern Governments in 

woes relations with the practice of Governments 

n the past, and with the general principles of juris- 
penitence and politics,as these have been developed 

y historical criticism. 

“It has been adopted as a standard book of refer- 
encé in Constitutional Governmént.”—A. 4. Hart, 
Asst. Prof, of Hist., Harvard College. 

WOODROW WILSON’S STATE AND FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
140 pores te rinted from the above,price 55 cents. 

WENZEL’S COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE EXE: 
CUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY. 
26 pages, price 20 cents. 

This ok consists of outlines of the four great 
constitutional Governments, arranged, in parallel 
columns,in such a way thatsimilar topics aré gruup- 
ed together. 

Any of these sent postpaid on feceipt of these 
prices. . 

Published by D, C. HEATH & CO., 
Boston, ew York, Chicago. 
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Art and Archeology. 


Astronomy. 


French. 


German. 


History. 


The Na 


tion. Vv 


HIGHER-GRADE TEX T-BOOKS 


AND 


~ WORKS OF REFERENCE. ; 





ArT HAND-BOOKs, each $1.25. Badelon’s MANUAL 
OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, $3.00; AZaspero’s EGyP- 
TIAN ARCHAOLOGY, $3.00; Zly’s MANUAL OF AR- 
CHEOLOGY, $2.00, 


Proctor’s HALF Hours WITH THE STARS, $2.00; Easy 
Star Lessons, $2.50. Peck’s POPULAR HANDBOOK 
AND ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, $5.50. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS, Ed- 
ited by Crane, 3 volumes, each $1.50; FRENCH BaL- 
LADS (in original text), edited by Crane, $1.50. 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS.  Ed- 
ited by Hart and White. 6 volumes, each $1.00; 
Klemm's Porsig FUR Haus UND SCHULE, $ 
Rosenstengel’s READER, $1.50. 


B05 





Abbott's HisTORY OF GREECE, 2 volumes, 8vo, $4.50.— 


AMERICAN ORATIONS, 3. volumes, $3.75; BRITISH ORA- | 
TIONS, 3 volumes, $3.75; Sterne’s AMERICAN CON- | 


STITUTIONAL HisTORY, $1.25. STORY OF THE Na- | 


TIONS SERIES, 33 volumes ready, each $1.50; HEROEs | 
OF THE NATIONS SERIES, 6 volumes ready, each $1.50. | 


Language. 
Ramsey's ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ENGLISH GRAM- | 


Works of Reference. 


MAR, $3.00.; Phyfe’s How SHouLp I PRONOUNCE? 
$1.25; 7,000 WoRDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 75C.; 
SCHOOL PRONOUNCER, $1.25. 


Literature. 


Richards’s AMERICAN LITERATURE, $3.50.—PROSE 
MASTERPIECES FROM MODERN EsSAYISTS, 3 volumes, 
$3.75. REPRESENTATIVE Essays, $2.00 and $1,25; Van 
Laun's FRENCH LITERATURE, $3.50. 





| 
| 
| 


"s Special terms to teachers for examination and introduction. 


Mental Science. 


Bastom's NATURAL THEOLOGY, $1.50; Eruics, $1.75; 
SCIENCE OF MIND, $2.00; PHILOsopHY OF RHETORIC, 
$1.25 ; CoMPARATIVE PsycHOLOGY, $1.50. Chae: 
bourne’s NATURAL THEOLOGY, $1.50; Day's EstTHe- 
TICS, $2.00; PsycnoLocy, $1.50; Ernics, $1.50; 
Schwegler’s OUTLINES OF THE HisTory oF PHILOSO 
PHY, $1.50; Purinton’s CHRISTIAN THeIsM, $1.75. 


Natural Science. 


“ 


Newhall’s TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA, $2.50. 
LEAF CoLLecTor’s HANbD-BOOK, $2.00; HMerrick’s 
PLANT Lire, $1.50; Daries’ Microscoric Onjrcrs, 
$1.75. 


Political Science. 


Ashley's ENGLISH Economic History aAnp THEORY, 
$1.50; Atkinson's DistRiBUTION OF Propvucts, $1.50; 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION, $2.50; Aas 
Hat's POLITICAL Economy, $1.00; SoruismMs oF PrRo- 
TECTION, $1.00; Blangur’s Poviricat ECONOMY IN 


Europe, $3.00; Cveley's CONSTITUTIONAL HtsTory 


- 


~ 


OF THE UNITED States, $2.00; Cossa’s TAXATION, 
$1.00; Crane's Poritics, $1.50; Ford's AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’s MANUAL, $1.25; Lave/eve's PotiticaL Eco- 


‘ 


NOMY $1.50; WeAdams's ALPHABET IN FINANCE,$1.00; 
Morey’s QUTLINES OF Roman Law, $1.75; Rogers's 
SoctaL Economy, 75c; Six Centuries oF WorK 
AND WaGEs, $300; Economic INTERPRETATION OF 
History, $3.00; INDUSTRIAL AND ComMMERCIAL His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, $3.00; Sturtezvant’s Economics, 
$1.75; Sumner’s LecTuRES ON History OF PROTEC- 
TION IN UNITED STATEs, 75¢.; Zawussig’s TarirF His- 
TORY OF UNITED STATEs, $1.25. 


Chambers’ HAND-BOOK DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN, $2.00; Crocker’s PRINCIPLES 
OF PROCEDURE, 75¢c.—GREAT WorpDS FROM GREAT 
AMERICANS, 75¢.; POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
$1.00; PockeT GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, $1.00; 
Putnam's Best READING, 3 vols., $3.50; Sonnenschein's 
THe Best Books, $9.00; //i//'s TruE ORDER OF 
STUDIES, $1.25. 





Educational Lists and Prospectus of the Heroes and Story 


of the Nation Series, German and French Classics, etc., sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 AND 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK, AND LONDON. 
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Macmittan & Co.'s NEw Books. 





A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. Ready next week. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
By Rupyarp Krp.ina, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard ies has revised his verses contributed to various magazines during the past few 
years. These, together with the ng by ‘* Yussuf,’’ published in Macmillan’s Magazine, and a number 
of new pieces now printed for the first time, will form the above volume. 


F, MARION CRAWFORD'’S NEW NOVEL, SECOND EDITION. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F, Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marion Crawrorv’s Novels. Published monthly: 
ere Cloth, $1 00 | ZOROASTER.............. Cloth, $1 00 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS..... Cloth, $1 00 | THE THREE FATES..... Cloth, $1 00 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. Cloth, $1.00. (May.) 


Now Ready. A New Novel by Hon. Emily Lawless, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. Emity Lawuess, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ etc. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


** Tf you still eperetiate the simplicity, truth, purity, and freshness which constituted the quieter charm 
of domestic nove! - . _. or if you value a local coloring that is at once minutely observed and 
—Sv and harmoniously reproduced, by all means read ‘The Story of an Island.’ *’—Nineteenth 
Century. = 


NEW BOOKS BY THE LATE EDWARD A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Just Published, 8vo, $6.00. 


A HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. 


VOL. Ill. THE ATHENIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN EXPEDITIONS. 
8vo. $6.00. 
VOL. L—THE NATIVE NATIONS: THE PHQ- | VOL. Il.—FROM THE BEGINNING OF GREEK 
NICIAN AND GREEK SETTLEMENTS. SETTLEMENTS TO THE BEGINNING OF 
ATHENIAN INTERVENTION. 
The 2 vols. with numerous maps, 8vo, $10.00. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 


Uniform with Bryce’s ‘*‘ American Commonwealth.’ 


THE PLATFORM: Its Rise and Progress. 


By Henry Jepson. Large Crown 8vo, 2 vols., $4.00. 


Mr. Guapstone in the Nineteenth Century says: ‘‘ Mr. Jephson could not perhaps have found a bet- 
ter di tion for his novel and hardy undertaking, which is nothing less than to exhibit a political his- 
tory of his pony hy constant and close association with the gradual development of a power that had 
hada main share in framing it.’’ 


New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


ISLAND LIFE. 


Or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. Including Revision and attempted Solu. 
tion of the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFrep Russe, Wauuace, LL.D., F.L.8., author of 
** Darwinism,’ etc. With illustrations and maps. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


By Wiiu14m Porcuer Du Bosg, M.A., 8.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. Just Ready. 
This work is a reéxamination of the Christian doctrine of Salvation in the light of the facts of human 
nature, and of the teaching of the New Testament. The work as a whole is a fresh, and to some extent a 
novel, presentation of a great subject which while necessarily old must nevertheless be always new. 


12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


New Books by the Author of ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.”’ 


WALKS ANDTALKS, TRAVELS ANDEXPLOITS 
OF TWO SCHOOLBOYS. 


By the Rev. J. C. Arxinson, D.C.L., Canon of York. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


Playhours and Half-holidays; or, | The Last of the Giant Killers; or, 
FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF TWO SCHOOL- THE EXPLOITS OF SIR JACK OF DANBY 
BOYS. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. DALE. By the Rev. J. C. Arkinson. 12mo, 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. cloth. $1.25. 





\*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue 
Sree to any address. 


MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Just Published. 12mo, $2.50. 


Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 


By Jonw AppineTon Symonps and his daughter Mar- 
GaReET. Illustrated 12mo, $2.50. 





The Anglican Career of Cardinal 


Newman. 


By Epwim A, AssotT. 2 vols., 8vo, parchment, 
$10.00. 





Now Ready. Vol. I.to VI. 8vo, $3.00 each. The 


Reissue of 
The Cambridge Shakespeare. 


Edited by W. Atpis Wrieur. Complete in nine 
volumes. Published quarterly. Vol. VI. 
8vo, $3.00. 

‘*No more competent editor could be found than 
Mr. Aldis W: yy there is no edition of Shake- 
speare in whic ripe scholarship could be more 
profitably exercised.’’—Times. 


Essays and Notes 
on Shakespeare. 
By Joun W. Harzgs, M. A. New edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. 
By Hermann Lorze. A Translation. Edited by 
F. C. ConyBearg, M.A. 12mo. 90 cents. 


The Drainage of Habitable 
Buildings. 


By W. Lex BearpmMore. 12mo. $1.50. 





The Law and Custom of the 


Constitution. 
Part I.: THE CROWN. By Sir Wiiuiam R. An- 
son, Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. $3.50. 





Geography of Africa South of 
the Zambesi. 


With Notes on the Industries, Wealth, and Social 
Progress of the States and Peoples. By the 
Rev. WiLtut1am Parr GRESWELL. With three 
maps. 12mo. $2.00. 


Latin Examination Papers. 


Specially adapted for the use of Army Candidates. 
By G. G. Prugn, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 60cents. 


Natural Science. 
A New Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 
Nos. land 2. Vol. I. Price, 25 cents. An- 
nual Subscription, $3.00, 


of books by American authors, which will be mailed 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1892. 


‘The Week. 


Tue trouble with Italy arising out of the 
New Orleans massacre has been creditably 
and satisfactorily settled by the payment of 
an indemnity by us of $25,000 for the benefit 
of the victims, which the Italian Govern- 
ment accepts and undertakes to distribute. 
The deep regret of the American Govern- 
ment for what happened had already been 
expressed. But we trust some step will 
now be taken by the Administration to 
deliver the Government from the hu- 
miliation of inability to control the ju- 
dicial proceedings to which the affair 
has given rise. Mr. Blaine had a good 
technical defence, through the treaty with 
Italy, against the attempt to fasten on the 
Federal Government the legal responsi- 
bility for the attack on the Italians in 
New Orleans. By the treaty Italy agreed 
to be content with such protection for the 
persons and property of Italianssojourning 
in this country as native Americans enjoy, 
namely, the protection of the State laws. 
But when the State of Louisiana refused 
to give this protection, and the effort to 
punish the lynchers ended in a total 
failure of justice, the Government at 
Washington certainly cut rather a sorry 
figure before the civilized world. It was 
morally responsible for the tragedy, but 
legally powerless to punish it. The situa- 
tion made every intelligent American very 
much ashamed. The remedy seems sim- 
ple enough—the passage of an act of Con- 
gress giving the United States courts juris- 
diction of offences committed against 
foreigners, if they like to seek redress in 
these courts. The Supreme Court, in the 
case of Baldwin vs. Franks, has intimated 
that Congress has the power to make sec- 
tion 5519 of the Revised Statutes cover aliens 
resident in or sojourning in this country. 
This section makes penal the conspiracy 
of two or more persons ‘‘ to deprive, either 
directly or indirectly, any person or class 
of persons of the equal protection of 
the laws, and of equal protection under the 
laws.” This might not serve the purpose 
exactly of enabling United States autho- 
rities to protect foreigners, but the power 
to pass this act implies the power to pass 
another of the same sort. 











It is announced that our Government is 
on the point of signing a copyright treaty 
with Spain, which probably means that the 
same advantages are to be extended to 
Spain by Presidential proclamation as 
have already been accorded to England, 
France, Belgium, and Switzerland; that 
is to say, Spanish authors can secure 
copyright in this country on condition 
of simultaneous publication, and provid- 
ed their books are printed here from 





type set by American labor. This last pro- 
viso is one that has greatly impaired the 
benefits of our new Copyright Law to Eng- 
lish writers, and made them almost nuga- 
tory to Frenchmen. At any rate, Zola, 
who is about the only French author of 
note to have made a trial of the new 
law thus far, states that he has copyright- 
ed one book in America, but never will an- 
other, as the process proves to be so trou- 
blesome and costly. If he discovers the 
case to be such, it is certain that no Spanish 
writer will find the privilege of any sub- 
stantial value. The simultaneous-printing 
clause has raised the interesting ques 
tion whether a story first published 
serially in an English magazine can 
secure copyright in the United States. 
The practice of one publisher would ap- 
pear to indicate that he thought not. 
Though the authorized publisher for J. M. 
Barrie in this country, he did not dare to 
wait till that writer's ‘Little Minister,’ 
published in England in Good Words, 
reached its end, but brought out an edi 
tion with the concluding instalment 
missing. Having thus forestalled any pos 
sible piratical rival, he afterwards print 
ed the story complete. We also see it 
stated that some American authors sutfer 
from the new law, inasmuch as they are 
no longer able to get copyright both in 
England and their own land on a single 
set of plates, made perhaps in England at 
rates cheaper than our own. Of course, 
the friends of copyright had to take what 
they could get when the bill passed, and 
be thankful that it was as well with them 
as it was; but in their future efforts to 
perfect the measure they surely will en- 
deavor to have the simultaneous-printing 
and American-composition clauses stricken 
out. 





The recent announcement of Mr. Wana- 
maker that he will retire from public life 
at the end of President Harrison's term 
and return to the management of his pri- 
vate business, confirms the report that the 
President is more or less weary of him. 
Taken by and large, Wanamaker has been 
the heaviest of the many burdens that the 
Harrison Administration has placed upon 
the country. He was taken from his bar- 
gain-counter and the Bethany Sunday- 
school by President Harrison, and was 
thus enabled to add politics to his profes- 
sional mixture of piety and business. He 
not only entered the Cabinet as the 
most religious Republican business 
man in the world, as Col Shepard 
is the most religious Republican editor in 
the world, but he entered it as the first 
man who was known to have bought his 
portfolio for cash. There was an incon- 
gruity about these two qualifications for 
the place which has not been dispelled by 
his conduct in office. He has been a failure 
as Postmaster-General, although he has 
made some improvements in the pos- 





tal service of the country; he has de 
moralized it with ‘‘politics” of the 
most worldly sort, and, while persistently 
talking piety, has so ignored and violated 
the civil-service regulations that a steadily 
increasing crop of scandal has been accu 
mulating in his wake, till he is now at the 
point of an open rupture with the Civil. 
Service Commission. 


It is likely to be a long time before 
another President repeats the Wanamaker 
experiment. No successor to Harrison 
will think it worth while to seek to in 
crease his popularity by putting a profes 
sionally religious man into high aftice, 
for Wanamaker and = Harrison to 
gether have dispelled for ever the 
idea which many people had, that 
such men would make better public 
ofticials than men either not professional 
ly religious or not religious at all. In do- 
ing this, Wanamaker and Harrison have 
brought discredit upon religion, but they 
have done the country a service by mak 
ing it difficult if not impossible for dema 
gogues and humbugs of all kinds to get 
into oftice by loud professions of piety 
Wanamaker was the first of his kind in 
national politics, and he is likely to be the 
last. His decline dates from the revela- 
tion of his connection with the Keystone 
Bank rascals, for it seems to be one of the 
peculiarities of President Harrison that he 
has no further use for a faithful friend who 
allows himself to be caught and exposed. 
He dropped Dudley after the ‘blocks of 
five ’ charge had been proved against him, 
and dropped Quay after his performances 
with the State funds of Pennsylvania had 
been so completely exposed that the whole 
country pronounced him guilty. Now he 
is preparing to drop Wanamaker 


The action of the Nebraska Democratic 
State Convention on Thursday shows how 
rapid is the collapse of the free-silver move 
ment. There is no part of the country where 
this movement seemed stronger two years 
ago than in Kansas and Nebraska. Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike appeared to be 
carried away by the craze. The Kansas 
Republicans, in their State Convention of 
1890, adopted a resolution declaring that 
‘*we demand free coinage of silver, a mea- 
sure strongly opposed and vigorously de- 
nounced by the late Democratic Administra 
tion, led by ex- President Grover Cleveland.” 
The same year the Democrats of Nebraska 
adopted a platform condemning the Re- 
publicans for their unfriendliness to silver, 
and saying that ‘‘ We declare ourselves in 
favor of the free coinage of silver.” The 
free-coinage men went to Thursday's Con 
vention expecting to repeat the declara- 
tion of 1890, but only one member of the 
whole Committee on Resolutions favored 
such a deliverance. The champion of sil- 
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ver, Congressman Bryan, then decided to 
carry the fight into the Convention itself, 
supposing that he would find an over- 
whelming majority of the delegates on his 
side; but although he is an exceedingly 
forcible speaker, and made the best possi- 
ble case for his side, he was beaten by 247 
to 229. 





The Florida Republicans held a State 
Convention last week, elected Harrison 
delegates to the National Convention, 
and adopted a platform in which they 
complain that they are cheated in elections 
so badly that it is of no use to vote. The 
concluding resolution is as follows: 

‘*That we consider it utterly useless for us 

to put tickets in the field for any office—State, 
Congressional, or national—and we hereby 
decline to do so until our rights are protected 
and our political liberty secured to us by the 
enactment of an effective national election 
law.’’ 
If no Republican ticket is nominated in 
Florida until a Force Bill has been adopted, 
it will be a long time before there is a Re- 
publican ticket in the field. Probably it 
will be the best thing for the State not to 
have a Republican ticket. The Democrats 
are bound to split as soon as there is no 
opposition to them, and, when that hap- 
pens, both factions will insist upon fair 
play at the polls. The only cure for such 
troubles is to be found at home; they can 
never be removed by sending troops from 
Washington. 





The Congressional Record for the first 
session of the Fifty-first Congress consist- 
ed of eleven large volumes of nearly one 
thousand pages each, besides an index 
volume, itself the largest of the series. 
As the session was of eleven months’ dura- 
tion, this was equivalent to about one 
thousand pages per month. But the pre- 
sent Congress bids fair to beat that ave- 
rage, not in the way of actually spoken 
words, but under the customary “leave 
to print,” which has now become a 
gross and even shameful abuse. During 
the past week several members on the 
Democratic side have attempted to secure 
a reprint of Henry George’s book, ‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade,’ as a part of the na- 
tional records by introducing successive 
chapters into their own speeches. In some 
cases there was no speech at all made by 
the member who thus loaded the Re- 
cord, but only a few words, say- 
ing, ‘‘These are my sentiments,” fol- 
lowed by several pages of Mr. George’s 
book. Of course, this hint was not 
lost on the other side of the House. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in the Record of Satur- 
day a similar effort on the part of Mr. 
Milliken of Maine, who says, ‘‘ These are 
my sentiments ’—writing eight lines for 
that purpose—and then puts in fifteen 
pages of a campaign document on the 
protectionist side that has been in circula- 
tion for some time, the author’s name not 
being announced. Next in order comes 
Jerry Simpson of Kansas, with six 


pages of Henry George. Mr. Simp- 
son is more economical of his own 
speech than Mr. Milliken was, for he 
uses only six lines to Milliken’s eight. 
Then comes Mr. Dolliver of Iowa with five 
pages of the writings of R. G. Horr, intro- 
duced by nine lines of his own composi- 
tion. This number of the Congressional 
Record contains fifty-two pages of matter, 
including two pages of petitions presented 
and referred. Twenty-five pages are occu- 
pied with the sayings of George, Horr, and 
the unknown author of the Republi- 
can campaign document. This exhi- 
bit would ordinarily imply barrenness 
of ideas and poverty of intellect among the 
Congressmen who make such use of the 
Record, but this would not be the true ex- 
planation of the matter. They want to 
circulate certain documents at the public 
expense. This would be very smart, al- 
though dishonest, if the practice could be 
restricted to one side; but when both par- 
ties resort to it, it becomes a burden to 
both. 
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Not long ago a circular was issued by 
the publisher of the Tribune, in which he 
solemnly and unselfishly appealed to all 
good Republicans to subscribe for his pa- 
per, on the ground that it was about to 
‘‘educate”” the people of this country on 
the tariff question. The educational cam- 
paign was going on at high pressure in Sun- 
day’s issue, and something was provided 
to suit every taste. To show the catholic 
impartiality with which the editing is done, 
we put side by side extracts from its Lon- 
don correspondence (first page) and its 
editorial utterances (sixth page): 


FIRST PAGE. 
America and the Mc- 
Kinley tariff have here- 
tofore been held responsi- 
ble for a good part of the 
diminution in the volume 
of English trade, but it 
now appears that the ef- 
fect of this particular 
cause has been overesti- 
mated... +. «. Tee 
{the Democratic and 
Mugwump allies in Ame- 
rica of the British manu- 
facturer] like to attri- 
bute to the McKinley 
tariff all or nearly all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. 
But since it benefits us 
and hardly hurts their 
British allies, they may, 
perhaps, be induced to 
attack their own country 
on some other ground. 





SIXTH PAGE. 


The trade returns in 
England prove that the 
McKinley Tariff Act has 
damaged the export trade 
of that country. Experts 
differ in determining the 
percentage of toss; but 
they unite in admitting 
that the effects of Ame- 
rican legislation have 
been very serious. As 
the McKinley Act has 
materially benefited the 
United States, it would 
be natural to expect a 
compensating loss some- 
where on the other side; 
and England is as well 
prepared to bear the loss 
as any other European 
country. The authors 
of the act were not legis- 
lating for England, but 
for the United States, 
and they deliberately 
brought about a transfer 
of industry from one side 
of the ocean to the other, 


We must add a third even more authorita- 


tive: extract, to be 


found in a recent 


speech of the editor himself. Said Mr. 


5 Reid: 


‘*In any case, we shall have plenty of trade 


with her, and I hope a 


is every reason for it. 


wing trade. There 
h country produces 


at the best what the other wants. France 





must buy our raw materials and certain of our 
manufactures. We must buy the finest and 





most artistic things in the world, whatever 
they cost, and it is France that makes them. 
Who supposes that you could stop American 
women,from buying French gowns, fine silks, 
ribbons, and articles de Paris; or American 
men from buying French pictures and bronzes 
and tapestries, Bordeaux and champagnes, even 
if a dozen McKinleys stood in the way? We'll 
ble about the price, of course—why 
shouldn’t we ?—but we’ll buy all the same.”’ 


Thus we get the three opinions—that the 
McKinley Bill has not checked foreign ex- 
ports to this country; that it has; that it 
has not and will not, but will only raise 
prices in this country. It is certain that 
no other than ‘‘the greatest American 
newspaper” would give its readers such 
an embarrassment of riches in a single 
number. 





The majority report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Legislature in the May- 
nard case has been made, but as every one 
knew what it was to be, it is not necessary 
to analyze it, particularly as it is not like- 
ly to exert the smallest influence on public 
opinion. The report will, however, have 
considerable value for Judge Maynard 
himself, as he will be able to send it down 
to his posterity as the genuine official judg- 
ment of the constituted authorities on his 
conduct, and as a sufficient answer to the 
Committee of the Bar Association when all 
knowledge of the standing and acquire- 
ments of his whitewashers shall have per- 
ished from the earth. But it will do the 
Judge no good during his mortal career, ow- 
ing to the notoriety of his case and the ex- 
traordinary severity of the blow dealt to his 
reputation by the Bar Association. By the 
bye, why does he not have the whole Com- 
mittee arrested for ‘‘criminal libel”? He 
would have no difficulty in getting war- 
rants for every man of them. Their re- 
port was not privileged, and is as full of 
libellous matter as an egg is of meat. 





The Speedway Law has been repealed and 
the Central Park has thus been delivered, 
we trust for all time, from one of the most 
devastating raids upon its beauty and use- 
fulness ever devised. The Tammany lead- 
ers are rejoicing greatly over the repeal, 
and one of them, Mr. Gilroy, is reported 
as having said, ‘‘ This means 20,000 votes 
for Tammany Hall this fall.” What Mr. 
Gilroy meant was, that if the repeal bill 
had failed of passage, Tammany would 
have lost that number of votes. Hisstate- 
ment is, therefore, a confession that fear 
of losing votes is the all-powerful motive 
for good government in Tammany. Rather 
than face a possible loss of 20,000 votes, 
the Tammany bosses compel the Legisla- 
ture to repeal a law which, under orders 
from the same bosses, the same Legis- 
lature passed only a few weeks earlier. 
The speedway project was a Tammany 
invention; and Tammany influence 
would have carried it into execution but 
for the fear of the loss of votes. In other 
words, Tammany did not abandon its raid 
because convinced of its outrageous char- 
acter, but because it was frightened by 
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public opinion into a temporary act of con- 
trition and decent behavior. 





The eulogy on Croker which ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney left behind in the World 
on Thursday before sailing for Europe, as a 
man who has ‘worked his way up by 
force of character and good sense,” and 
‘tas perfectly honest,” and ‘‘as hard a work- 
er as there is in the country,” entirely mis- 
construes the objections felt to Croker 
in this community. Croker may be 
‘*honest,” in the sense of not commit- 
ting either grand or petty larceny, and 
may be a “hard worker,” but how do 
these things qualify him to be ruler of a 
great city, to sit in private and distribute 
its offices without the slightest regard 
to the fitness of the appointees, to sell ju- 
dicial nominations and pocket the money 
without accounting, so far as the public 
knows, to anybody ; to decide, without ap- 
peal, and often by telegraph, what bills 
shall pass the State Legislature and what 
shall not, being all the while a very igno- 
rant and illiterate man, who has never 
given the smallest outward sign of con- 
cern for the public interest ? What was he 
working at when he was working so hard ? 
Is it not astonishing that any American, 
with a spark of national pride or a spark 
of care for the good old cause of free gov- 
ernment, should not be shocked at seeing 
the chief city of the Union ruled by such 
a man almost as absolutely as Tiberius 
ruled Rome, and with even more contempt 
for constitutional forms (for Tiberius took 
great pains to hide his legislative power 
behind the authority of the Senate)—and 
all this so early in the national annals? 
We say with deliberation that history may 
be searched in vain for a situation so full 
of humiliation as that in which New York 
sits to-day, under the domination of three 
or four ignorant men of foreign birth. We 
do not blame Croker in the least for get- 
ting what he has got—he must have some 
imperial stuff in him to get it; but what 
shall we say to the descendants of the Pil- 
grims, and the Signers, and the Knicker- 
bockers, who are happy and content under 

-his sway, and plaster him with adulation? 





When the New York Presbytery voted 
last fall to dismiss the case against Prof. 
Briggs, it was clear that such a decision 
meant only the wish of the majority to 
hush up the question irrespective of its real 
merits, and it was equally clear to any dis- 
passionate observer of the situation in the 
denomination at large that the case could 
not find a final settlement in that way. The 
victory of the anti-Briggs party in the 
Presbytery in the election of delegates to 
the General Assembly on Monday week, and 
the agitation of the same old issue report- 
ed from various Presbyteries of the coun- 
try, notably at Cincinnati and at Cleveland, 
show how impossible it is to cover up such 
a fire when it has once broken out. The 
present outlook is for some action at the 
General Assembly, a month from now, 





which will put an unmistakable ban upon 
the accused professor and the seminary 
that retains him in its corps of instructors. 
Saying nothing of the weight of argument 
on the two sides of the controversy, it is 
perfectly evident that the conservatives 
have the heaviest battalions, and mean to 
use them relentlessly. They include almost 
all the noted politicians of the Church, who 
have the unfaltering faith of the Cardinal 
in the ‘‘odd man ”’as the organ of the will 
of Providence, and who have been busily 
at work all the winter in seeing to it that 
there shall be no doubt on which side 
that man shall turn up. The turn-about 
in the Presbytery of this city is no doubt 
due in great part to the maintenance by 
Prof. Briggs of his positive and aggressive 
position. If he had gone about on tip-toe, 
with a padlock on his mouth, the compro- 
misers and hushers-up would have stood 
by him; but he is not that kind of a man, 
and the issue he has created is now more 
unavoidably upon the Presbyterian Church 
than ever before. 


We have not yet seen any authentic ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Central 
American Diet which met in San Salvador 
on February 15, but it is safe to say that 
the results of its deliberations will not 
promise so fair as did those of the meeting 
of three years ago. At that time a full- 
fledged plan for confederation was agreed 
upon, needing only the approval of the Con- 
gresses of the separate countries to be car- 
ried into effect. The outlook for peace and 
union was very rosy for a time, but the 
next year came the Pan-American Congress 
and gave the Spanish Americans such an 
over-dose of fraternity that a reaction set 
in as soon as the delegates got home, and 
they have been flying at each other's 
throats since in a way quite unexampled 
in all their history. The Central American 
republics in particular fell foul of one an- 
other with the proverbial fury of a family 
quarrel, and the project of federation seem- 
ed for ever abandoned. However, it was to 
be discussed again in this year’s Diet, to- 
gether with a proposal, in the meantime, to 
formulate a general criminal and commer- 
cial code, to remove various restrictions on 
trade, and to make the laws governing 
citizenship and extradition uniform in the 
five countries. Certainly, all industrial 
and progressive interests call for the 
abolition of the existing territorial divi- 
sions, with their perpetually antagonistic 
and clashing governments ; but the curse 
of popular ignorance and of military rule 
thinly disguised under republican forms 
will probably continue to retard the ad- 
vance of Central America fora long while. 


The revelations about the condition of 
that portion of the British Army which 
remainsat home after the regiments have 
been drained of their best men for foreign 
service, are one more indictment, and a 
very serious one, of the system of volun- 
tary enlistment in our day. The ac- 
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counts given by officials of the poor quali 

ty of the home garrisons simply mean that 
in order to fill the ranks large num- 
bers of weedy men have been enlisted. 
To the question, Why have weedy men 
to be enlisted? the answer is, that the pay 
is too small in the present condition of the 
labor market, and the soldier's trade is too 
much discredited by the memories of what 
it used to be in the early part of the cen 

tury, Wellington’s army was literally 
composed of the dregs of the population, 
and was kept in order by a savage disci 

pline in which ferocious flogging play- 
ed a large part. This degraded the 
army horribly in the popular eye, and 
made the friends of a young man who en- 
listed give up him as a social pariah. The 
life of the soldier in the barracks, too, was 
wretched, and fully expressed the view 
taken of his deserts by his superiors. Since 


then his condition has been greatly im 
proved. He is well lodged, and though 
scantily, yet is on the whole well fed. 
Very elaborate care is taken of his health, 
and he is supplied with books and_ pe- 
riodicals and schools, which, for a man de 
sirous of self-improvement, would make 
aterm of enlistment a by no means un 
desirable mode of beginning life, if it were 
not for the traditions which surround the 
calling. ‘‘A common soldier ” still occu 
pies the very lowest place in English life 
The uniform which glorifies the officer de 
grades the private, no matter how many 
victories he wins in all quarters of the 
globe. This tradition is not likely to be 
broken up until conscription sweeps all 
classes into the ranks. 


The exceedingly bitter feeling excited 
among the lower classes of Berlin by the 
Emperors Brandenburg speech found 
characteristic expression in the cry of the 
mob during the recent riots: ‘* Wir blei- 
ben hier ; der Lump kann gehen ” (We mean 
to stay; the Ragamuffin may go). Onlya 
series of utterances that seemed to be wil- 
ful and systematic outrages of public sen- 
timent could have provoked such insulting 
shouts under the palace windows of the 
Prussian capital. The educated classes 
have declined the proffered expatriation in 
dignified language in the press, and the 
comic papers have had their fling at the 
new ‘ L’Etat, c'est moi.” Americans who 
wonder at the Emperor's folly, however, 
should bethink themselves of recent events 
at home in the same spirit. Speaker 
Reed's treatment of the minority was an 
almost explicit denial of their right to any 
standing at all in the House or in the gov- 
ernment of the country, and fell little 
short of Cromwell's expulsion of the Rump 
Parliament. And, in the campaign of 
1888, who can recall without shame the 
impudent appropriation of the national 
flag as an exclusive symbol by the protec- 
tionist party, and the relegation of its op- 
ponents to the British flag, thus proclaim- 
ing a moral disfranchisement, denaturali- 
zation, and deportation of one-half the 
citizens of the United States ! 
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SCOPE OF THE MAY CONVENTION 
MOVEMENT. 


It must be apparent toall close observers 
that the protesting Democratic State Con- 
v ntion which is to be held in this State 
next month is to be something more 
than an anti-Hill gathering. The experi- 
enced Democratic managers who are or- 
ganizing the Convention are not working 
for temporary results alone. They are not 
seeking merely the selection, by a genuine- 
ly representative party Convention, of a 
delegation to Chicago which will fitly repre 
sent the party, but are seeking to set the 
party itself in such a light before the peo- 
ple of the State that a self-respecting citi- 
zen may not be ashamed to say that he be- 
longs to it. So long as the party consents 
to be dominated by the Hill Machine, self- 
respecting citizens will hesitate to ally 
themselves with it or to vote for its can- 
didates. This was shown to everybody’s 
satisfaction in the town elections. The 
odium of Hillism drove over to the Repub- 
lican side thousands of voters who had in 
the November election voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and kept thousands of other 
Democratic voters away from the polls. 

Sagacious Democratic leaders have been 
quick to catch the alarm from this situa- 
tion. They had been uneasy for a long 
time under the Hill domination, and it 
was only a question of time when they 
would revolt from it. The calling of the 
snap Convention gave them their opportu- 
nity, but it was merely the culminating 
act in a long series of abuses by the party 
machine which he had built up. Accord- 
ingly, in organizing a protest within the 
party against that Convention, .the leaders 
of the revolt determined to make their 
work thorough and reorganize the party 
itself. That is what the May Convention 
is destined to do. The delegates to that 
Convention will be elected on what will 
undoubtedly be the fairest enrolment of 
voters ever made by a great party in this 
State, and as fair as was ever made in any 
State. It will therefore be a representa- 
tive body in the fullest sense of the term, 
and will command recognition as the or- 
ganized will of the Democratic voters of 
New York State. 

That this will be the character of the 
May Convention is evident from the 
statements which have been made in re- 
ference to the work of enrolment in vari- 
ous counties of the State. In Erie County, 
out of a total of 29,000 Democratic voters, 
about 20,000 have been enrolled in protest 
against the methods which culminated in 
the snapConvention. In Madison County, 
over 2,000 have been enrolled in a total of 
8,500, and the same proportion holds in 
nearly all the other counties of the 
State. When it is borne in mind 
that every voter who signs his name 
to the list is liable to the charge of bolting, 
the significance of these figures becomes 
apparent, for Democrats are proverbially 
loath to take any step which looks like a 
violation of party fealty. 

The real explanation of this revolt, 


, 





which is not so much a revolt as it is the 
uprising of the masses of the party against 
a clique of unworthy leaders, is to be 
found in the steadily increasing uneasi- 
ness which the decent men in the party 
have felt during the seven years of 
Hill’s control. They saw, when the snap 
Convention was called and held, that 
they had tolerated this control too long, that 
they ought to have disputed it years ago, 
and that the only way open to them now 
for the salvation of their party in the 
State lay in giving the party an opportu- 
nity to take its organization into its own 
hands. They had been restless for a long 
time under the practice which prevailed 
among Republicans everywhere of holding 
up the Democratic party of the State of 
New York as a “ horrible example ” to the 
rest of the country; and when the snap 
Convention put Hill before the country as 
the choice of his party in the State, there 
was only one way in which the Repub- 
lican charge could be met. That was to 
repudiate Hill and destroy his Machine. 
The May Convention movement has been 
forced to make this its objective point 
from the outset, and it is now certain of 
accomplishing it. 

The Democratic party of the rest of the 
country ought to be deeply interested in 
the success of this movement, and ought 
to do all in its power to see that its work 
not only is completely successful, but is 
sanctioned by the National Convention. 
Nothing has done the Democratic cause in 
the nation at large greater harm than 
the bad character of the controlling in- 
fluences of the Democratic party in 
this the foremost State in the Union. 
That the party in this State should have 
as its leading representative a man like 
David B. Hill, with an apparently all-pow- 
erful organization of semi-criminals and 
liquor-dealers behind him, and that the 
whole party should accept him as its repre- 
sentative, were facts which were worth 
thousands of votes to the Republican can- 
didates. 

The May Convention will remove this 
stigma, and will do the Democratic party in 
the nation a service of incalculable value, 
second—if second—only to the Bar Associa- 
tion’s unpartisan verdict in the Maynard 
case. That verdict was regarded by Hill as 
a deadly assault upon himself, and he was 
right in so considering it. Maynards 
offence was an outgrowth of Hill’s system, 
and the Bar Association's verdict was the 
first gun of the Democratic revolution 
against that system. It was one of the most 
powerful moral tonics ever administered 
to the debilitated system of a great poli- 
tical party. No parallel to it can be 
found in the history of either of the great 
parties in this country. The good effect of 
it upon the New York Democracy will 
be heightened and strengthened when 
the May Convention shall have met and 
done its work, but the cure will not be 
completed unless that work is recog- 
nized and confirmed by the National Cun- 
vention. 





THE PROPER WORK OF THE CITY 
CLUB. 


No more encouraging gathering has been 
held in this city for many a day than that 
which assembled last week to usher into 
formal existence the new City Club. In 
numbers it exceeded both the expectations 
of the promoters of the movement and 
the capacity of the hall, and in charac- 
ter it was representative of all that is 
worthy and of good repute in the com- 
munity. That such a body of men 
should come together at a time when 
there is no particular provocation for pro 
test against municipal maladministration, 
simply because they had been asked to 
form a permanent organization in the in- 
terest of good city government, is a most 
encouraging sign. It shows that there is 
such a thing as civic pride in this commu- 
nity, and that the number of people who 
are ashamed of the existing condition of 
affairs is much greater than has been sus- 
pected. 

It isa great pity that Mr. Carter’s and 
Mr. Hewitt’s speeches were not fully 
reported, for they were both full of doc- 
trine, of reproof and of instruction re- 
garding the condition of city politics. 
Mr. Carter’s was especially interesting 
as in a certain sense tracing out the pro- 
gramme of the Club’s work. On this 
programme so traced we have no cri- 
ticism to offer except on one point, 
but this is an important one. We are 
unable to quote his exact words, but we 
are sure we preserve the sense when we 
say that he urged on the Club to avoid 
‘‘ personalities’ or attacks on individuals, 
and confine themselves in their agitation 
to trying to show up the iniquity of ‘‘ the 
system.” The fault of ‘‘the system” is, 
in his view, that it compels candidates to 
take office under a great burden of pledges, 
and it is as the result of the efforts of the 
candidates to redeem these pledges that 
we get bad government; so that if we 
break up the system of giving these 
pledges, we shall reform the municipal 
administration. 

Now, we make bold to say that if the 
City Club fails in the vigorous and con- 


stant use of personalities, it will fail alto-- 


gether to do the work it has set before it- 
self. Personalities have got a bad name 
because they are too frequently used in 
lieu of argument concerning matters of 
opinion. But the fight against Tam- 
many Hall, wherein, as Mr. Hewitt 
well pointed out, the work of reform in 
this city must mainly consist, does not 
arise out of differences of opinion among 
honest men. This city is badly govern- 
ed owing to the bad conduct of certain 
men, and owing to nothing else under 
heaven. The ‘‘system,” in so far as 
they have one, differs in no respect from 
the distribution of parts which conspira- 
tors have always to make when they 
undertake to rob a bank. Some watch on 
the sidewalk, some inside the door, one 
holds the lantern, another plies the cold 
chisel, and another puts the dynamite in 
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the hole. All concerted action among 
criminals, as among honest men, needs a 
system, but no denunciation of the sys- 
tem will ever do anything to bring the 
criminals to justice. 

If the Club go about among the working- 
men of this city, refraining from hard words 
about the Tammany leaders and expend- 
ing all their invective simply on the Tam- 
many Society as an objectionable organiza- 
tion, they will accomplish nothing; the 
plain voters will soon tire of their preach- 
ing. The plan of taking pledges in order 
to secure election has nothing objection- 
able init perse. Such pledges are exacted 
in all parliamentary countries from candi- 
dates for all sorts of oftices. The re- 
formers demand them just as much as the 
Tammany men. They reflect no discredit 
either on those who exact them or those 
who give them. The City Club will have 
to extort them vigorously from candidates 
for municipal offices, as well as from can- 
didates for the Legislature, if it means to 
make an impression. Each pledge must be 
judged on its own merits, and by its na- 
ture we must judge the man who makes 
it. There was, for instance, no harm in 
Mayor Grant’s pledging himself before 
election to appoint certain men to office. 
What concerns the public, and what will 
concern the City Club, is what kind of 
men he did appoint in execution of these 
pledges. This shows us at once the use, 
the necessity, for personality. No system, 
no plan of action, comes down out of the 
sky. Men make systems to suit their needs. 
If they make them for bad ends, they are 
bad men. If Grant uses his appointing 
power to put grossly unfit men on the 
police bench, for instance, what do we 
care whether it is done under pledge or 
out of his own head? What would be 
the use in asking him? In either case 
it shows his own unfitness for the Mayor- 
alty, and it thus would become the busi- 
ness of the Club to denounce him, not 
as A or C or X, or as a ‘‘System,” but 
as Hugh J. Grant, guilty of gross of- 
fences against the public weal. It was not 
a system which robbed the city in 1870. It 
Was. certain individuals named William 
M. Tweed, Richard B. Connolly, and oth- 
ers, and the work of reform consisted in 
catching, trying, and punishing them, and 
using them by name to enlighten the pub- 
lic judgment and sharpen the public con- 
science. 

We constantly forget that the work of 
municipal government consists almost 
wholly in administration, and the higher 
duty of administration consists almost 
wholly in the exercise of the appointing 
power. Nearly the whole of the Mayor's 
task, and by far the most important part 
of it, consists in the filling of offices. If 
the offices of this city were to-day filled by 
competent men of good character, and had 
been so for the last twenty years, wherein 
would the badness of the city government 
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ers do not sweep, that the pavers do 
not pave, the police do not police, the 
justices do not judge, or judge wrong- 
ly or corruptly, the tax-spenders do not 
spend, or spend on improper objects, 
that the Park Commissioners are un- 
faithful to their trust, and the Park la- 
borers loaf and drink? Why, the whole 
city government is simply a mass of more 
or less corrupt and unsavory personality. 
Persons are the thing to be reformed. Per- 
sonal character and personal conduct are 
the things to be investigated. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” and ‘‘ How did you get here?” and 
‘““What are you doing?” are the city re 
formers’ first, second, and third questions. 

The main duty of the City Club will be, 
therefore, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the duty of finding out who these crea- 
tures who reign over us are, how they 
get into city service, and in what manner 
they are earning their salaries, and of 
explaining to the voters what they dis- 
cover. Next after it will be the pro- 
tection, which only a strong organiza- 
tion can give, to the poor voters who 
are now intimidated into subservience 
to Tammany by the police justices, the 
police captains, and the “leaders” of 
the various districts. This class must 
find in the Club a strong tower of de- 
fence. Moreover, it must relieve the 
newspaper press of some of the expense 
and risk of tracking these unclean ani- 
mals to their original lairs, and showing 
in what manner they qualified for the pro 
fession of public plunderers. Nor is it by 
any means necessary, as some try to 
persuade us, that the members of the 
Club must spend their evenings in 
the slums, and labor with the refuse 
of the city population, in order to roll up 
majorities against Tammany. Nothing 
the Club or any organization can do will 
oust Tammany from its control of the 
haunts of extreme poverty, and of vice and 
crime. In those depths the Boss will al 
ways reign supreme. The business of the 
Club is to organizeagainst Tammany that 
large majority of decent people, rich and 
poor, which has always existed, which has 
never voted the Tammany ticket, but which 
is defeated, betrayed, and confused at every 
municipal election by the raising of Fede 
ral issues. It was not from the slums that 
the 30,000 registered voters came who re 
fused to vote at the last municipal elec- 
tion; it was from comfortable or luxuri 
ous homes. The evangelization of these 
heathen is to be the proper work of the 
Club, and it will be neither difficult nor 
repulsive. 


A PERSISTENT LITERARY SUPERSTI- 
TION. 


| A PICTURE of publishers sitting at a ban- 


consist ? What need would there be for | 


the City Club? Does not this badness 
now consist in the fact that the sweep 


quet where wine was quaffed from the 
skulls of their victims—the unfortunate 
writers of the books out of which they had 
made enormous protits—would be regard- 
ed by most people as belonging to almost 
the prehistoric age of literary caricature; 
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yet the idea underlying it has a surprising 
vitality even atthe present day. Nooneat 
all in contact with the book-publishing 
trade, or with periodical literature, can 
have failed to come upon occasional survi- 
vals of the old superstition. Now it will 
be a beseeching letter from some strug- 
gling genius unable to make head against 
the universal conspiracy of publishers to 
prevent his writings from winning that im 
mortal renown which type, ink, and paper 
are alone needed to secure. Again it will 
be the fine bravado of some book printed 
by its author, defiantly announcing that 
it had been declined by all the lead 
ing publishers of the country, who were 
now to see what a mistake they had 
made. Perhaps it will be a puzzled re 
quest to be shown how to get the “entree” 
into a specitied magazine or quarterly. 
The evidence rapidly accumulates, in 
short, before any one in a position to ob 
serve it, that there are multitudes of peo 
ple who still think that publishers are set 
for the suppression of talent, and that 
there are some mysterious and occult 
paths of “influence” which a writer must 
learn to tread before he can hope to arrive 
at publication 

This old and persistent illusion was made 
the subject of remark in a speech by Mr 
Frederick Macmillan at the Booksell 
ers’ Annual Trade Dinner in London last 
month Speaking in the name of pub 
lishers in general, he affirmed that ‘the 
necessity of having successful books on 
their lists is only equalled by their assidu 
ity in looking for them.” He also cited 
some statistics of the publications of 
the Macmillans during 1891, which have 
an interesting bearing 
of the relation of publishers to authors 
not yet known to fame. The house men- 


upon the question 
l 

tioned published during the twelvemonth 
166 new books. Of these no less than 144 
were what might be called bespoken—that 
is to say, they had not, for a variety 
of reasons, to be passed upon in the manu 
script stage; they were either in continua- 
tion of a series already begun, or were 
volumes which well-known writers had 
been commissioned to produce, or were 
the works of authors whose names were 
alone a guarantee of success, and for 
whose writings many publishers are eager 
competitors. The remaining twenty-two 
volumes were voluntary offerings to the 
firm, and were accepted on their merits; 
but they were the only survivors out of 
a total of 315 manuscripts offered. 

Such an experience very well epitomizes 
the general course of the publishing busi- 
ness. Because it is a business, and not a 
philanthropic or happy-go-lucky enter- 
prise, it necessarily follows that publishers 
must have their main dealings with writers 
who have already won a place in the pro 
fession In other words, publishers must 
know beforehand what the bulk of their 
year’s output is to consist of; they must 
have their foregoing engagementsand con 
tracts, and cannot sit back idly awaiting 
a volume of poems from Gifted Hopkins 
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or a novel from George Winton Wood— 
that preposterous character in Crawford's 
latest story who writes in ten days a 
powerful novel which soon brings him in 
$10,000. But this is not to say that they 
will not give a fair and respectful hear- 
ing to the effusions of Gifted and of 
George. It is curious how strong is the 
conviction of many unsuccessful literary 
aspirants that their manuscripts are re- 
jected by publishers because returned 
unread. It seems to them simply im- 
possible that their genius could have 
failed to be recognized except in that way. 
So sure are some mute, inglorious Miltons 
that this is the case that, as Mr. Macmillan 
asserts, it is becoming their practice to 
propose to bring their manuscripts in per- 
son and read them aloud in the publisher's 
astonished ear, thus putting their talent in 
open and incontrovertible evidence. 


Such offers are, we believe, generally 
declined with thanks; but there is really 
no occasion for making them. True genius 
is not half so anxious to find a publisher 
as a publisher is to find true genius. Vast 
as is the supply of writing in these days, the 
supply of good writing is nowhere near the 
demand for it. Its dearth is all that 


drives an editor or a publisher to search | 


through the masses of manuscript sent him. 
In spite of the teachings of a long and dis- 
couraging experience, he still hopes to find 
a brilliant article or an original book turn- 
ing up in some unexpected quarter. His 
ghoul-like glee is not, as is commonly sup- 
posed, exhibited in the act of returning 
a manuscript, but when, scarcely believing 
his own eyes, he electrifies his associates 
by telling them that he has discovered a 
bit of high-class work in a writer whom 
nobody ever heard of before. No, the 
struggling geniuses and their friends are 
altogether wrong in contending that the 
publisher is their great obstacle and enemy. 
They are the very ones he is on the watch 
for and spends his time and money in try- 
ing to find. His idea of what a genius is 
may be somewhat different from theirs, 
but when he finds the genuine article, or 
thinks he does, he is happier than the 
genius is. So eager is he in the search 
for this hid treasure that he is often over- 
credulous instead of, as usually said, over- 
sceptical, and has to pay dear for being 
too confident that he has at last found his 
man. The hardships and losses of the un- 
recognized author have been a frequent 
theme of the melancholy muse; who will 
ever sing of the disappointments and 
losses of the publisher who, to his cost, 
has recognized an author only to find that 
the reading world will not recognize him ? 
We are not propounding publishers as fit 
for immediate canonization; they doubt- 
less have their faults, and there isa good- 
ly array of Devil's Advocates to exhibit 
them skilfully and with a loud noise. Into 
the general question of their relations with 
authors we have not here entered. All that 
we have sought to do is to point out the 
folly of supposing that it is their inte- 


be their interest, to discourage young or 
unknown writers. They do discourage un- 
known stupidity or mediocrity, and are 
properly shy of unknown eccentricity ; but 
to suppose that they deliberately suppress 
what the public would enjoy or profit by 
is to suppose that they are not only knaves, 
but fools. 








THE REGENERATION OF EGYPT. 


MENLO Park, Cal., March 15, 1892. 


In the Valley of the Nile to-day there are 
three Egypts. There are the sub-stratum 
dominions of the Egypt Exploration Fund—an 
ancient land of sphinx, pyramid, mummy, 
and scarab, ruled over in this century by a 
dynasty of archseologists. Superimposed is 
the Egypt of Mohammed, with its tapering 
minarets, swelling domes, and dusky bazaars, 
and all the torpifying influences focalized at 
Cairo in the teachings of the great university- 
mosque of El-Azhar with its 19,000 students 
swaying and muttering over the Koran. 
Above this, in turn, is the Egypt of the English 
occupation. The English soldier kicks football 
in the yard of the barracks where Arabi 
hatched his rebellion, and the English tourist 
plays polo under the shadow of the great 
pyramid, to the regimental music of the Royal 
Irish Rifles. 

England is known to be the greatest of 
colonizers and the most successful governor of 
Orientals, but the reforms she has wrought 
in Egypt during the past nine years are simply 
astounding. A looted treasury, a disorganized 
and almost hopelessly corrupt administration, 
a rebellious and cowardly army, and a people 
crushed under unbearable taxation have in 
this short space of time, and in the face of 
Oriental apathy and French obstruction, been 
metamorphosed into order, plenty, and con- 
tent. This work of the English in Egypt is an 
achievement of which every Anglo-Saxon 
must be proud. And yet there has been little 
romance in this restoration. It is chiefly a 
story of common sense, honesty, and straight- 
forward hard work. The sole trustee of an 
insolvent people first sought to reéstablish 
their financial credit. The basis for any such 
substantial improvement must be intelligent 
care of the resources of the country. The 
wealth of Egypt is exclusively agricultural; 
the productiveness of the soil depends primarily 
upon irrigation and the regulation of the Nile; 
therefore, attention was first turned to en- 
gineering works for the proper accumulation 
and distribution of the water supply. 

English irrigation officers of long experience 
in India were brought to Egypt, and they im- 
mediately set to work to remedy, first of all, 
the sorry condition of the Delta. Here the 
irrigation is done by deep canals, and an at- 
tempt had been made in former years to sup- 
ply these canals by holding up the waters of 
the Nile at the apex of the Delta by means of a 
great barrage, or weir. The barrage had been 
constructed by a French engineer at a cost of 
$10,000,000, but as soon as completed it had 
cracked, and, for eighteen years before the 
English occupation, had been abandoned. At 
the time of the arrival of the English engi- 
neers, a contract had been made for forcing the 
water into the canals of one province only, at 
an annual cost of from $250,000 to $300,000, 
and arrangements had about been perfected 
for supplying the rest of the Delta in the same 
way at an initial cost of $8,500,000 and an 
annual expense of $1,250,000. But the Eng- 





rest, or is ever ‘imagined by them to 


lish engineers at once repaired and strengthen- 


ed the condemned barrage, and steam-pumps 
were rendered unnecessary. Continuous ir- 
rigation must be accompanied by drainage, 
and 1,500 miles of drains have been put in since 
1884. Lagoons in the north of the Delta 
cover 1,280,000 acres, but in a few years half of 
this land will have been reclaimed and culti- 
vated. Already 200,000 acres have been re- 
claimed. In upper Egypt the defects were 
likewise great, for the water failed to reach 
the higher lands, and in years of average Nile 
flood there was an annual loss of nearly 
$200,000. In the very deficient flood of 1877, 
the loss was about $5,500,000; in 1888 it was 
$1,500,000; but even then there was water 
enough if it could have reached the land. Col. 
Ross, the chief irrigation officer, has proved 
that by a system of canals, sluices, siphons, 
escapes, and weirs, the whole Nile Valley 
can receive the necessary mud-charged water, 
even in the worst years. These works, now 
under construction, will be completed in 1893 
at a cost of $3,000,000. 


A few instances of the economies effected by 
the English engineers may not be uninterest- 
ing. In 1885, at a cost of $25,000 for cutting a 
main drainage channel between the canals 
Tanah and Gabada, 30,000 acres, water-logged 
and worthless from salt infiltrations, were 
reclaimed. In 1886, a new head channel was 
given to the Kurtamia Canal at a cost once 
for all of less than $10,000, thus saving an 
annual outlay of $7,500 for silt-clearance. 
The Samana Canal had been neglected for 
twenty years, and all the lower portion of the 
tract it should have supplied with water had 
been thrown out of cultivation and was in- 
habited by a few Bedouins; but a judicious 
expenditure of $15,000 on the canal brought 
back into cultivation 50,000 acres, and the 
déserted villages are all rebuilt. To clear the 
Sahel Canal of silt each year used to require 
18,000 men working for forty days; but bya 
junction canal and a siphon the canal now 
clears ‘itself—or, in other words, by an ex- 
penditure once for all of $27,000, an annual 
saving of $35,000 has been effected.. One of the 
results of the work of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment is that, since 1884, the average annual 
yield of cotton has been 150,000 tons greater 
than in the five years preceding 1884, repre- 
senting a value of over $4,000,000 yearly, 
exclusive of the cotton seed. The cotton crop 
of 1891 in Egypt was the largest ever known. 

A word must be said as to the character of 
these engineers who have been foremost in the 
redemption of Egypt. They have had to con- 
tend with vested abuses on every side, learn 
the spoken Arabic of the common people, and 
overcome religious prejudices and superstitions 
which, as Balzac says, are the most indestructi- 
ble form of human thought. While the 
French engineers always stayed in Cairo, each 
of the present irrigation inspectors travels 
over his district again and again, often on 
foot, suffering much hardship, and seeking 
the shelter of the humblest mud huts, lest, by 
accepting the entertainment of the wealthy pro- 
prietors, he be suspected by the poorer natives 
of having been bribed. In Ismail’s time the 
canals were first tapped for the estates of the 
Khedive, then for the pashas and village 
sheikhs, and last of all for the poorest native; 
but now all are served alike. In times of 
scanty supply, the water is given in rotation to 
the land without reference to the owner. In 
former days a@ poor man was completely at 
the mercy of his rich neighbor and of the 
corrupt native inspector, who, unless bribed, 
would not open a sluice at a critical time for 





the crops. Now the poor no longer have to 
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bribe for water; they have confidence in the 
English inspectors and have learned that 
petitions will be listened to and wrongs re- 
dressed. The actual head executive officer of 
public works is Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff; 
the chief of irrigation works is Col. J. C. Ross, 
who knows thoroughly every canal and some- 
thing of nearly every landholder in Egypt. 
Of course the history of these public improve- 
ments is not a record of monotonous successes. 
There have been mistakes and failures, but the 
errors were almost worth committing for the 
sake of the candor, no less refreshing than 
astonishing, with which they are admitted in 
the official reports. Here is a sentence from 
Moncrieff’s report for 1886: ‘‘The dredging 
contracts have been altogether badly drawn 
up, a circumstance I regret all the more that I 
am directly responsible for them.’’ In his 
report for 1888 he says: ‘‘I am sorry that I 
cannot accept this view of the case. The con- 
sequences show that the Council and Mudir 
were both wrong, and that Maj. Brown, their 
technical adviser [an irrigation inspector], 
was still more wrong, his error being shared 
by the direction in Cairo whose representa- 
tive he was and who tacitly approved of his 
action.”’ 


The greatest social reform carried out by the 
English is one connected with the annual 
clearing of these canals from silt. From im- 
memorial times public works had depended 
for their execution upon forced unpaid labor, 
and this system was the core of most of the 
official corruption. The sheikh compelled the 
poor man to give his labor for weeks on 
the canals, while the rich bribed exemption 
for their laborers, and the crops of the wealthy 
flourished, while those of his absent neighbor 
suffered for want of cultivation. The English 
set about to abolish this system and to substi- 
tute paid contract labor, but were met with a 
prophecy that wages would not bring the 
laborers and only force could drive the fella- 
heen to clear the canals. Nevertheless, the 
gradual suppression of the corvée was under- 
taken. In 1883, the amount of this forced 
unpaid labor was equal to 202,650 men work- 
ing for 100 days; in five years it had been 
reduced to 58,788 men for 100 days; and in 
December, 1889, the corvée was totally abolish- 
ed for the first time, probably, in all the 
thousands of years of Egyptian history. 
Slavery, too, really no longer exists. An 
office for the abolition of slavery was created, 
and from 1883 to 1889 over 10,000 slaves were 
set free, the provincial governors being re- 
quired to refer all cases of slavery to this 
department. In one province of upper Egypt 
nine-tenths of the workmen employed in lift- 
ing water were formerly slaves, but the num- 
ber has now been reduced to one-tenth. 

Another interest under the care of the 
Department of Public Works is the construc- 
tion of agricultural roads. Until three years 
ago it would have been impossible to take a 
cart-load of produce from one centre of popu- 
lation to another in the Delta. Few of the 
canals being navigable, the cotton was carried 
to the railway on camels, which, though 
adapted for the desert, were not suited to 
the alluvial soil of lower Egypt. In 1889 sur- 
veys were made, roads were begun, and, from 
results obtained on local private roads on the 
State domain, it is expected that carts will 
take the place of camels. 

Before the arrival of Sir Evelyn Wood, into 
whose hands and those of English officers was 
given the reorganization of the Egyptian 
army, the lot of a native soldier was ill-fed 
imprisonment and the lash. Systematic abuse 
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had extinguished every spark of courage. 
Twelve thousand men had been sent to the 
Russo-Turkish war, but the behavior of a 
brigade put under fire at the battle of Kara- 
hassankeni was so unsatisfactory to the Tur- 
kish commander that none of the Egyptian 
troops were brought into action again. Their 
cowardice at the battle of Tel el-Kebir is a 
matter of more recent history. Now, the 
whip has been abolished, the native soldier has 
enough to eat and is paid regularly. When 
Capt. Hallam Parr wanted six men for haz- 
ardous service at Suakin, the whole battalion 
volunteered. At the joint reviews of English 
and Egyptian troops held last winter in 
Cairo, the natives really carried off the honors 
for soldierly appearance and proficiency in 
tactics. When Tokar was retaken by the en- 
gagement of a year ago, there was no com- 
plaint of want of bravery on the part of the 
natives who were now fighting under English 
officers. The fellaheen soldier had not for- 
gotten that, during the cholera epidemic of 
1883, it was English officers who had nursed 
him day and night, doing the most menial 
labors for him, and burying those of his 
comrades who succumbed to the disease. 

In the civil service, too, reforms were imme- 
diately set on foot. The number of employees 
was reduced during the first year of the Eng- 
lish occupation to an extent effecting an 
annual saving of $113,000. The number of 
English in the civil service is, however, still 
much smaller than of French or Italians. 
Previously there had been no fixed rules for 
promotion. It had been customary to increase 
the salary of an official without reference to 
the post he held, while now the salary of a 
position is fixed and without regard to the 
individual who holds it. 

In 1890 there was a reduction of 50 per cent. 
in the rates of internal letter postage, with a 
result that the number of-letters increased by 
a like per cent.; and it may be said in general 
that the postal arrangements of Egypt are now 
equal to those of Europe. At the beginning 
of last year, a reduction of one-half was like- 
wise made in telegraph rates, yet the month 
of January, 1891, showed a considerable in- 
crease of receipts over the same month of the 
previous year. The railway service has been 
improved; trains now run on time, and the 
number of passengers ‘carried in 1889 was 
over a million more than in 1886. 

The police, at present numbering about 
7,000 men, were formerly undisciplined and 
subject to the provincial governors; the body 
has been put under English officers, completely 
reorganized, and is subject to proper dis- 
cipline. A large number of small prisons 
have been abolished, records of offenders are 
kept, hygienic rules and prison labor have 
been adopted, and the prison administration is 
not behind that of European countries. 

Probably the most serious obstacles have 
been encountered by the English sanitary offi- 
cers. They have had to combat the prejudices 
of an ignorant, teeming population which was 
ready to attribute every epidemic to the de- 
crees of fate. The mosques, with their 
unsanitary latrines, and the cemeteries are all 
fruitful beds of disease, but, as they are 
connected so intimately with the religious life 
of the people, it is difficult to remedy the exist- 
ing evils without arousing fanatical anta- 
gonism. Something, however, has been ac- 
complished, and, in Cairo, old sewers that were 
nothing more than elongated cesspools whose 
course could be traced by the cases of typhoid 
fever occurring in the adjacent houses, have 





been filled up, and in 1890 30,000 tons of 
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sewage were removed from the city. Under 
the old régime, the hospitals were unclean pens 
to which a native would not go unless taken 
forcibly by the police. Now these establish- 
ments are clean, properly equipped, and have 
their dietary. Patients are no longer brought 
in chains, and may leave when they like. At 
Kasr el-Aini, in Cairo, considerably over 
100,000 cases were treated during 1800, and 
most of the provincial hospitals show propor- 
tionate returns. Moreover, dispensaries have 
been opened in thirteen towns; registration of 
births and deaths is required; vaccination is 
obligatory; a veterinary department has been 
established to suppress cattle diseases; barbers 
and midwives, the former being practitioners 
of minor surgery, are required to submit to an 
examination to determine their proficiency; 
and, asa matter of special importance, there 
has been organized a system of flying hospitals 
for stamping out epidemics of smallpox, 
typhoid, and typhus fever. It is true that all 
of these sanitary reforms are not yet perfect in 
their practical workings. 

In 1887 there were only twelve schools 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
with an attendance of 1,919, of whom only 30 
per cent. were paying pupils. Three years 
later the number of schools and pupils had 
quadrupled. This is the more noteworthy 
because education is not compulsory. A train 
ing college for native teachers and an agricul- 
tural college have been opened, and the 
medical school has been reorganized with a six 
years’ course. The Government schools are 
now superior to private schools, while former- 
ly the contrary was the case. 

The most recent reforms have been con- 
cerned with the judiciary; Justice Scott, a 
Judge with experience in India, having last 
year been appointed judicial adviser to the 
Government. This appointment means Eng- 
lish inspection of the native courts; the facili- 
tation of justice to litigants; a reduction of 
the opportunities for influencing the decisions 
of the native judges; and the prevention of 
interference on the part of higher native 
officials connected with the executive depart- 
ment of the Government—an interference that 
has been recognized as existing. Last year, 
soon after the establishment of the new courts 
of summary jurisdiction as a part of this re- 
form in upper Egypt, the business disposed of 
was five times that transacted under the old 
system. 

This, in brief, is the story of what the English 
have done in Egypt. The history of the 
regeneration wrought has been admirably 
epitomized by Mr. Alfred Milner, the Under 
Secretary for Finance in Egypt: 


‘* Does it make for the independence of 
Egypt that her material prosperity should be 
— above the reach of accident by great 
durable public works? that her army should 
be taught to fight? that justice should be 
brought within the reach of the poorest pea- 
sant ? above all, that a new generation should 
be brought up in the practice of, and the 
demand fer, conscientious and incorrupt ad- 
ministration ? So much for our honesty on the 

sitive side. Now look at it on the negative. 

jave we pursued any exclusively English 
interest? No. Have we laid hands on the 
privileges of any other nation, on the capitula- 
tions, the international tribunals, the Caisse 
dela Dette? No. Have we sought to use our 
eee apenas influence to favor English trade, 
english residents, English contractors, to the 
—— of those of other nations? No. 

ave we, as we are sometimes accused of 
doing, crammed the public service with Eng- 
lish officials? No, a thousand times no. The 
great work of irrigation, of which we have 
spoken so much, involves the employment of 
only seventeen Englishmen, from top to bot- 
tom, and, in the other departments which we 
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control, the number is even smaller in propor- 
tion. In the Ministry of Finance, with its 
hundreds of employees, there are just half-a- 
dozen English. herever a vacancy arises 
for which there is a competent native candi- 
date, it is filled by a native. It is not our aim 
to make the public service English in its per- 
sonnel, but to make it English, or rather let 
wey, European, civilized, progressive in its 
spirit. 

P Epwin H. Wooprvrr. 


GONCOURT AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Paris, April 1, 1892. 

I must confess having read with much inte- 
rest all the successive volumes of the ‘ Journal 
des Goncourt.’ The memoirs of the literary 
and artistic society of our time have an extra- 
ordinary degree of sincerity. Goncourt—why 
should we say any more the Goncourts ?—is an 
impressionist, a photograph; he might almost 
be called also a phonograph—he can repeat a 
conveisation word for word. His receptive 
faculties have prepared him admirably for the 
work he has undertaken. Instead of thinking 
at his fireside and allowing his thoughts to 
vanish like the smoke and flame of his chim- 
ney, he thinks with his pen in his hand, and 
we become his confidants. The new volume, 
which is the sixth of the series, and extends 
from 1878 to 1884, is the last which will appear 
in his lifetime. You remember, perhaps, that 
the fourth volume was the occasion of a bitter 
quarrel between Goncourt and Renan. I must 
suppose that by refusing to publish in his life- 
time the part of the ‘ Journal’ which relates to 
the years after 1684, Goncourt has taken a wise 
precaution; most probably he speaks in this 
latter part of many people whom we see every 
day, he breaks many idols, he goes against the 
current of public opinion at many points. 

As usual, Goncourt gives at the end of his 
volume an alphabetical list of names; from it it 
is easy to find out at a glance the persons who 
play the greatest part in his existence. Prin- 
cess Mathilde is one. One day she confided to 
him her excessive love for France and Paris: 





‘*T have areal need of Paris, of its pavement, 
Fa the quays, in the evening, with all 
their lights. % There are some days 
when I feel so happy tolive init. . . . It 
has so long been my desire to inhabit it. 
‘ - No, when Iam notin France, there is 
areal perturbation in me. I have the diable 
au corps to return to it, to find myself with 
Frenchmen. The first time I put my 
foot on French soil, in August, 1841, it was two 
o’clock in the morning. . . . The first 
— garance I saw was too much for me; 

leaped from my carriage to embrace him. 
Yes, I embraced him!’’ 


Another day, ‘‘ walking in the streets of 
Montmorency, in fine health, the Princess, lean- 
ing on my arm, and smiling at the beautiful 
sun, at the happiness of her life surrounded 
with the affection of a small, friendly society, 
stopped suddenly and said: ‘ Yes, it would be 
hard to go away; I confess that I find life 
good.’ ” ° 

These little extracts have a touch of-teality 
which gives the ‘Journal’ its character; 
they are bits of life. One day, the Princess 
speaks of her return to Paris after the war and 
the Commune; she had to walk from the north- 
ern terminus to the Boulevard Haussmann, 
without being able to find a carriage. ‘‘At last, 
dead with fatigue, she sat on a bench which 
still stands opposite her former hdtel in the 
Rue de Courcelles, and there, dying with thirst, 
and not daring to enter any house, she sent 
Julie, her maid, to get her a glass of groseille 
in a wine-shop at the door of her hétel.’’ The 
conversation falls one day on the beauty of the 
Princess when she Was young: ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
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she, ‘‘I had an extraordinary complexion. I 
remember that in Switzerland, when I was 
fourteen years old, they put on my cheek a leaf 
of a Bengal rose, and it was impossible to see 
any difference.’? The Princess has a sense of 
fun: she tells one day of a quarrel she had 
had with her coachman atout an old horse she 
wished to sell. ‘* How can the Princess think 
of getting rid of the last horse we have 

that has had arms presented to him ?’’ 
(That was during the imperial days, when the 
guard of the Tuileries presented arms to the 
Princess. ) 

The new volume of the ‘Journal’ is full 
of Daudet and of Daudet’s family. Those 
who admire Daudet’s novels will find much 
in it that will interest them: ‘‘I am en- 
tirely subjective,’’ says Daudet one day; ‘‘I 
can invent nothing. I have already 
put all my family in my books. . .. I 
cannot go any more to the South.’’ It is 
quite true that Daudet is not a creator, he 
takes all his types from life; he has used in 
his books Gambetta, Morny, and a number of 
others ; we all know in Paris who the Nabab was, 
we can put the names on all the characters of 
his novels. Daudet explains the subject of 
‘Les Rois en Exil’ to Goncourt: ‘‘A very good 
conception, as it is at the same time poetical 
and ironical. He wants to make a king’s tutor 
out of the son of a democrat, whom two friars 
find in a hétel in the Latin Quarter, with its 
stairs full of girls en savates. This, well done, 
would be of a delicate nnd great modernity. 
Suddenly Daudet interrupts himself: ‘ You see, 
itis very unfortunate . . . Inreality, you have 
perturbed me—yes, Flaubertand my wife. . . 
I have no style—no, no, that is positive. The 
man born on the other side of the Loire cannot 
write French prose.’ And so he goes on, 
thinking aloud.’’ The conversation of Daudet 
can be defined in a word: it is improvisation. 
It is a mixture of pretty little things, of fine 
observation, of drol! remarks, of fancies poeti- 
cally comical. 

The drama made of the ‘ Rois en Exil’ was 
first read at Daudet’s house. Coquelin had 
given his advice to Delair, who had con- 
structed the drama. ‘‘ Coquelin is quite amus- 
ing with his infantine admiration for the work 
which he has hatched. ‘ You will see how it is 
done. . . . That’s what I call du thédtre,’ 
and he begins to read the thing as if sugar 
were melting in his mcuth. Gambetta hears 
all the play standing, in the pcsture of a 
caryatid. He is gay, bon enfant, amiable. 
Really, it must be confessed, among the politi- 
cal men he is the only one who has a social 
charm—a charm in which disappears at times 
the vulgarity of his person.’’ 

Turgeneff comes in for a large share in the 
‘ Journal,’ and, as usual, the citations made 
of his conversations are very original. At one 
of the dinners of the Five (they were only four 
after the death of Flaubert), there was a 
rambling conversation on death—‘‘ love or 
death, curiously enough, is always the sub- 
ject of our conversations after dinner.’’ Dau- 
det says that this idea of death poisons his life; 
he never has entered a new apartment without 
looking for the location of his coffin. Zola is 
not more cheerful; since his mother died and, 
the staircase being too small, had to be taken 
down by the window, he never looks at this 
window without thinking who will come down 
first from it, he or his wife. 


‘¢ *¥es, death, since that day, is always in our 
thoughts and often—for we have now a light 
in our bedroom—when I look at my wife, who 
does not sleep, I feel she thinks of that, too, 
aud we remain thus, without making an allu- 








sion to what we are both thinking of, . 

from a sort of pudeur, yes, of pudeur. +h 
Oh! it is a terrible thought [and I see terror in 
his eyes]. There are nights when I spring sud- 
denly to my feet and remain for a moment in a 
state of unspeakable terror.’ 

‘“** As for me,’ says Turgeneff, ‘it is a 
very familiar thought, but when it comes, I 
dismiss it so,’ said he, making a gesture of 
refusal. ‘ Forfor us, the ‘‘Slav fog’’ (brouil- 
lard slav) has something good—it has the 
merit of protecting us against the logic of our 
ideas, against the extreme pursuit of deduc- 
tion. With us, you see, they tell us when we 
are in a blizzard, ‘‘ Don’t think of the cold, or 
you will die.’ Well, thanks to this fog I was 
speaking about, the Slav does not think of the 
cold, and with me the idea of death cffaces 
itself and is rapidly dissipated.’ ’’ 


On February i, 1880, Turgeneff gave a dinner 
to Zola, Daudet, and Goncourt on the eve of 
his departure for Russia. 


‘* He leaves for his country, this time, affected 
by a strange sentiment of incertitude—a feel- 
ing, he says, which he had in his early youth, 
in crossing the Baltic, when the ship was com- 
pletely surrounded by fog, and when he had 
no other companion than a monkey chained on 
the bridge. Then, wh le we are still alone, he 
begins to talk of the Jife which he is going to 
lead during six weeks, of his home, . . . 
and of the interviews he has from a little 
balcony, which almost touches the ground, 
with the peasants his neighbors. Delicate ob- 
server and fine comedian that he is, he gives 
me the representation of three strata of the 
present generation: the old peasants, whose 
sonorous and empty talk he imitates, composed 
of monosyllables and endless adverbs; the sons 
of these peasants, who speak like lawyers with 
fine words; the grandsons, the silent, diploma- 
tic stratum, the destructive stratum; and when 
I said that these conversations must tire him, he 
replied, no; it is very curious what you can 
draw from those illiterate people, whose heads 
are always at work in solitude and quiet.’’ 


Flaubert is very often mentioned and cited. 
Flaubert makes at times very true remarks: he 
says, for instance, that all the descendants of 
Rousseau, all the Romantics, have no very 
clear conscience of right or wrong; he cites Cha- 
teaubriand, Madame Sand, Sainte-Beuve, and 
he ends thus, after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ It 
is true, Renan does not feel indignant at in- 
justice.’? Flaubert, however, is not flattered ; 
he is represented as a sort of coarse and Panta- 
gruelic companion, full at times of an exube- 
rant gayety; at other times falling into a kind 
of aggressive sadness. ‘‘ He must be allowed 
always to play the leading part; he likes to talk 
on nasty subjects; with his brick-colored face, 
redder than a Jordaens, and his long flowing 
hair, he makes me think of a descendant of a 
Red Indian.’’ Flaubert delights in abusing 
and astonishing the bourgeois. 

On Easter Sunday, in 1880, Daudet, Zola, 
and Goncourt go and make Flaubert a visit at 
Croi:set. Maupassant takes them from the 
station at Rouen to Fiaubert’s house, who re- 
ceives them with his hat on, in a sort of pina- 
fore (calobre) , and with ‘‘ bis good affectionate 
face.’? ‘It is really very fine, his place: this 
immense Seine, on which the masts of the 
boats are not seen to move as they would ina 
theatre; the great trees, with their forms tor- 
mented by the winds of the sea; the park; the 
long terrace to the south, the peripatetic alley 
—all makes a true asylum for a man of letters.’’ 

They all returned soon afterwards to Croisset 
to attend Flaubert’s funeral. The doctor took 
Goncourt into a corner: 


‘¢* He did not die of apoplexy, he died in 
an epileptic attack. . . . In his youth, you 
know, he had had fits. The journey in the 
East had nearly cured him—he remained six- 
teen years without having any; but the annoy- 
ance of his niece’s affairs made him ill again, 
. and last Saturday he died of an attack 
of congestive epilepsy, with all the s — 
with foam at the mouth. . . . Perhapsif 
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I had been there, by making him breathe for 
half an hour, I might have saved him.’ Oh! it 
was a terrible impression to enter into the room 
of the dead: . . . his handkerchief on the 
table, near his papers, the little pipe with the 
ashes in it, the volume of Corneille in which 
he had read the day before, only half put back 
on the library shelf. The procession begins; 
we go up a dusty road to a little church— 
the church in which Madame Bovary made 
her confession.’’ 


I must end. I will only add that this last 
volume of the ‘ Journal’ seems to me the best 
of the series. 


Correspondence. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: It is with great hesitation that I ven- 
ture to protest against the judgment passed on 
the dead poet in the Nation. But some one 
who knew Walt Whitman in his later years 
should tell your readers that he was not pre- 
maturely broken down by indulgence and ex- 
cess. He died an old man with the clear mind 
and kindly heart which had always been his. 
Strong emotions and neglect of regular habits 
may have helped to bring on a stroke of pa- 
ralysis, but poets are not commonly censured 
for these. The egotism of Walt Whitman was 
that of a little child, who likes to be petted 
and loved. His praise of America was that of 
a little child, who sees no fault in his mother 
or his home. His outspokenness was that of a 
litt!e child, who has not been taught the con- 
ventions of polite society. Anything in his 
poetry objectionable to our hypersensitive taste 
is allied to the contents of the Elizabethan 
drama—in no way to the licentiousness of the 
Restoration. 

Walt Whitman may not be much read by 
the common people; but what poet is read by 
the common people? At all events, the com- 
mon people who knew him loved him. The 
formal faults pointed out by your critic may 
be present, but good technique is common in 
the world; insight and inspiration are rare. 

“Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 
In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 


A Presence which is not to be put by; 
Thou little child. . . .” 


GARRISON, N. Y., April 13, 1892. 





THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Naturally I am greatly gratified to find 
Prof. Emerson declaring that my little paper 
in the April Education! Review ‘* will be of 
service,’’ despite his opinion that it is ‘* some- 
what behind the times,’’ since I am apparently 
not ‘* acquainted with the literature of the sub- 
ject.’’ Therefore I was grieved to discover 
also that he had not been quite candid in his 
presentation of the ‘‘ facts ’’ to which he called 
your attention, and by means of which he 
sought to convey the impression that I had 
carelessly or wilfully overlooked certain in- 
stitutions of learning where that is done which 
I had said was not done anywhere, so far as I 
knew. 

What I wished to show in my paper was, that 
there was no institution of learning in the 
United States acknowledging that the teaching 
of the English language and the teaching of 
English literature are equally important, and 
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wholly unrelated one to the other, and recog- 
nizing this truth by the establishment of two 
full and independent professorships, one of the 
English language and one of English literature. 
If Prof. Emerson knows the name of any col- 
lege or university where these two equal pro- 
fessorzhips exist side by side, he failed to in- 
clude its name in his letter to you. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


ANOTHER WORD ON DANISH LITERA- 
TURE. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Having for some time past made a 
special study of Danish literature, I fee] tempted 
to say a few words anent the letters on this 
subject recently published in your valuable 
paper. Though sympathizing with the senti- 
ments that evidently prompted their writers, I 
feel bound to say that these gentlemen have 
fallen into the error, not uncommon with ex- 
plorers in a new field, of somewhat overrating 
the intrinsic value of what they came across, 
simply because it presented a new and unfa- 
miliar aspect. 

Thus, 1 venture to say that the mention 
made, with a certain respect, by Prof. Bronk of 
a writer whom he styles ‘‘ Schjoerring,’’ would 
make any Dane of education smile, There is, 
to be sure, a lady by the name of Miss Johanne 
Schjoerring, who, like our own Charlotte M. 
Braeme, produces numerous novels mvch 
relished by certain members of the gentle sex; 
but to consider this well- paying rubbish part of 
Danish literature, in the strict sense of this 
term, has, to my knowledge, never occurred to 
any of the compatriots of the immortal Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

There are writers among those mentioned 
both by Prof. Bronk and by Mr. Dodge who 
may hardly be said to rise far above the 
‘*Schjoerring level’’; there are others, like 
Ploug, who, no doubt, are of a nobler descrip- 
tion, but yet not at aJl suitable for transplan- 
tation into a foreign idiom. Not even in the 
success, in English dress, of a book like Drach- 
mann’s ‘ Pledged’ should I have much faith, 
the novel in question being too ponderous and 
diffuse; but several of the minor pieces of this 
writer are of unexceptionable merit, and I am 
sure that, in these days of short stories, a col- 
lection of Drachmann’s sailor ta’es wou!ld 
prove a boon to both publishers and readers. 
Then there is Jacobsen's ‘ Marie Grubbe,’ an 
historical novel wherein the psychological sub- 
tlety of a Turgeneff or a Bourget is b'ended 
with the amazing picturesque powers of a Gau- 
tier or a Sienkiewicz. But for the horribly 
affected dialogue of Jacobsen's other novel, 
‘Niels Lyhne,’ this study of modern Danish 
society might be likewise recommended, but I 
confess that the high rank awarded to this 
book by the great critic, Georg Brandes, and 
other Danish writers, to me seems somewhat 
imperilled by the intolerable Gcngorisms in 
which it abounds, especially, as noticed, in 
what is supposed to be the every-day talk of 
men and women of the nineteenth century. 

Schandorph, whose name is given by Prof. 
Bronk, is an excellent writer of short, humor- 
ous stories—his novels strike me as a trifle 
heavy; and Herman Bang has produced at 
least one masterpiece, the tale ‘At the Road- 
side’ (Ved Veien), a pure gem of delicate irony 
and penetrating sadness. Of Georg Brandes it 
were needless to speak, most of his beautiful 
works being familiar to students of literature, 
in either German or English translations, but 
I wish some one would give us a translation of 
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some of the dramatic essays written by his 
brother, Edward Brandes. I am convinced 
that all who know this delightful writer will 
agree with me when I declare that very few, 
even among the most famous French critics of 
matters dramatic, bave equalled the Dane, and 
that by none has he been surpassed. Of 
course, what he has written concerning Danish 
plays and actors is, asa rule, of local interest 
only, but his papers on Salvini, Sarah Bern 

hardt, and other celebrities of universal fame 
may be enjoyed by readers of any nationality, 
and they possess the rare merit not only of 
conveying an impression, vivid and profoundly 
conceived, of the subject directly treated, but 
besides that of enouncing-—-by the way, as it 
were—a whole code of dramatic philosophy, so. 
to speak, as :ound and well-founded as it is 
clearly and brilliantly formulated. Edwani 
Brandes is also the author of sundry plays, 
some of which, *‘ A Visit,’’ for instance, ar: 
masterpieces; but I regret to say that the pre- 
sent state of the American stage would scarcely 
encourage an attempt to introduce them be- 
fore our footlights. There are no tire-engines 
or tanks in Dr. Brandes’s dramas, not even an 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs who unites 
with uis st&te office that of chief of a gang of 
ASSASSINS. T. E. Hi. 


New Yor, April 15, [seu 


GOV. ANDREW ON THE DRED scoTe 
DECISION, 
To Tas Eprror oF Tak Nation: 

Sir: [have been much gratified by the ela- 
borate review of ‘ The History of the Supreme 
Court of the United States,’ app aring in your 
pages for March 3l and April 7. The reviewer 
has called my attention to an analysis of the 
Dred Scott case by the late Gov. Andrew of 
Massachusetts, while a member of the Legisla- 
ture of that State. I confess that this escaped 
me. Wil! you kindly refer me to the debate in 
which this analysis was stated’ I would very 
much like to read it.—Very truly yours, 

Hampton L. Carson. 

PRILADELPRIA, April 8, i802. 


{The analysis above referred to was 
made by Gov. Andrew in a speech in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, delivered in 
1858. His speeches, addresses, and other 
writings have never been published in 
book form, and Chandler's Memoir con- 
tains no allusion to this speech. At the 
time when the ‘‘ Dred Scott decision ” was 
a subject of discussion, the analysis was 
cited and quoted, and is to be found in 
{among others) the annotated edition of 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address, 
and in the ‘‘Oration of George Sumner, 
delivered before the municipal authorities 
of the City of Boston, July 4, 1859.” As 
we have had more than one inquiry con 
cerning it, and it is something not easily 
accessible to readers, we subjoin the ex- 
tract given by Mr. Sumner.—Eb. NarTIon. } 

‘*On the question of the possibility of citi- 
zenship to one of Dred Scott’s color, extrac- 
tion, and origin, three justices, viz., Taney, 
Wayne, and Daniel, held the negative. Nel- 
son and Camptell passed over the plea by 
which the question was raised. Grier agreed 
with Nelson. Catron said the question was 
not open. McLean agreed with Catron, but 
thought the plea bad. Curtis agreed that the 
question was open, but attacked the plea, met 


its averments, and decided that a free-born 
colored person, native to any State, is a citizen 
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thereof, by birth, and is therefore a citizen of 
the Union, and entitled to sue in the Federal 
courts. But three judges of the Supreme Court 
have, as yet, enue & denied the yy aro of 
citizenship to such as Dred Scott and family. 

‘* Had a majority of the Court directly sus- 
tained the plea in abatement, and denied the 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court appealed 
from, then all else they could have said and 
done would have been done and said in a cause 
not theirs to try and not theirs to discuss. In 
the absence of such a majority, one step more 
was to be taken. And the next step reveals 
an agreement of six of the justices, on a point 
decisive of the cause, and putting an end to all 
the functions of the Court. 

‘*It is this. Scott was first carried to 
Rock Island, in the State of Illinois, where he 
remained about two years, before going with 
his master to Fort Snelling, in the Territory 
of Wisconsin. His claim to freedom was rested 
on the alleged effect of his translation from a 
siave State, and again into a free Territory. 
If, by his removal to Illinois, he became eman- 


‘cipated from his master, the su uent con- 


tinuance of his pilgrimage into the Louisiana 
Purchase could not add to his freedom, nor 
alter the fact. If, by reason of any want or 
infirmity in the laws of Illinois, or of con- 
formity on his part to their behests, Dred Scott 
remained a slave while he remained in that 
State, then—for the sake of learning the effect 
on him of his Territorial residence beyond the 
Mississippi, and of his marriage and other pro- 
ceedings there, and the effect of the sojourn- 
ment and marriage of Harriet, in the same 
Territory, upon herself and her children—it 
might become needful to advance one other 
step into the investigation of the law; to in- 
— the Missouri Compromise, banishing 
slavery to the south of the line of 36° 30’, in 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

** But no exigency of the cause ever de- 
manded or justified that advance; for six of 
the Justices, including the Chief Justice him- 
self, decided that the status of the plaintiff, 
as free or slave, was dependent, not upon the 
laws of the State into which he had been, but 
of the State of Missouri, in which he was at 
the commencement of the suit. The Chief 
Justice asserted that ‘it is now firmly settled 
by the decisions of the highest court in the 
State that Scott and his family, on their 
return, were not free, but were, by the laws of 
Missouri, the property of the defendant.’ 
This was the burden of the opinion of Nelson, 
who declares ‘the question is one —_ de- 
rape | upon the law of Missouri, and that 

8 eral Court sitting in the State, and 

the case before us, was bound to follow 
it.’ It received the emphatic endorsement of 
Wayne, whose general concurrence was with 
the Chief Justice. Grier concurred in set 
terms with Nelson on all ‘the questions dis- 
cussed by him.’ Campbell says, ‘The claim 
of the plaintiff to freedom depends upon the 
effect to be given to his absence from Missouri 
in company with his master in Illinois an 
Minnesota, and this effect is to be ascertained 
by reference to the laws of Missouri.’ Five 
of the Justices then (if no more of them) 
regarded the law of Missouri as decisive of the 
plaintiff's rights. 

‘*The Chief Justice and Justices Wayne 
and Nelson and Grier plainly hold that, on 
this — the Courts of the United States 
were bound to follow the decision of the Court 
of Missouri, which had already passed upon 
the question. And if Campbell did not intend 
to be bound by the Missouri Court, we are at a 
loss to understand what he does mean; since, 
asking, ‘ What is the law of Missouri in such a 
case?’ and, after citing Scott vs. Emerson 
in the 15th Missouri reports and various 
authorities of several States, he concludes that 
* questions of status are closely connected with 
questions arising out of the social and political 
rs of the State where they originate, 
and each sovereign power must determine 
them within its own territories.’ He held 
conclusively and distinctly, and so also did Mr. 
Justice Catron, in common with all the judges 
besides McLean and Curtis—on their own in- 
vestigation and reasoning—that the law of 
Missouri (to be ascertained either by them- 
selves, or by exploring the declared opinions 
of the courts), must rule the cause. And they 
all affirm t, irrespective of the law of 
Illinois and of the Territory, Scott was a slave 
by the law of Missouri, on his return within 
the confines of its jurisdiction. 

‘*If the law of Illinois could have had no 
possible effect to secure f, om for Scott 
when again remitted to Missouri, it follows 





that neither could the laws of the Territory 


have availed him. The majority of the Court 
had no occasion, therefore, to follow them into 
the Territory, in order to look into the condi- 
tion of Harriet and the children; because 
Dred, as a slave, could have no wife nor 
child known to the law or recognized by the 
Court. But if any such occasion had existed, 
the same answer—the effect of the Missouri 
law—was sufficient to control the cause.”’ 





CHOICE OF ELECTORS BY PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: In the Forum for February, Mr. Ed- 
munds and Mr. Phelps discuss the question 
whether Presidential electors should be chosen 
by Representative districts, as is proposed 
this year in Michigan. Mr. Phelps approves 
of this method; Mr. Edmunds objects, and 
suggests that some form of proportional repre- 
sentation, preferably the cumulative vote, be 
tried instead. 

There is no doubt that the choice by Repre- 
sentative districts is open to at least two 
objections: the temptation to gerrymander, 
and the injustice of allowing the party of the 
majority to name the two Electors-at-Large— 
an important matter in the small States. On 
the other hand, the cumulative vote, whatever 
be its theoretical merits, is very uncertain in 
its working, is not well adapted to the choice 
of large bodies, and is unnecessarily compli- 
cated for the appointment of Electors. In 
voting for Electors, the people are not select- 
ing men for their merits, but are merely 
naming clerks to perform an almost mechani- 
cal duty. People vote, not for these men 
rather than for those, but for the party or the 
men giving their name to the ticket. That 
form of proportional representation is, in this 
case, the best which most accurately and 
simply gives expression to the will of the 
voters. 

The best-known forms of proportional repre- 
sentation are, in the order of their simplicity, 
the free list, the limited vote, the cumula- 
tive vote, and the assignable vote, commonly 
called the Hare system. 

The two last methods are too uncertain and 
too complicated for the present purpose. The 
limited vote has great merits where selection 
is to be made among candidates of all parties 
(or of no party), where independence at the 
polls is to be encouraged, and where care 
must be taken to prevent objectionable men 
from slipping in at the foot of a successful 
ticket. But for the choice of Electors, where 
voters are divided by party lines, where it is 
of no importance which names on a certain 
ticket are selected to perform the clerical 
duty, and where it is of the utmost importance 
that each ticket shall have assigned to it, 
obviously and without question, the exact 
number of Electors to which it is entitled by 
the number of its backers, there is no method 
at once so simple and so accurate as that of the 
free list. 

To illustrate the method: Suppose that a 
State entitled to 12 Electors casts about 
800,000 votes. There are three tickets in the 
field. The Republicans cast about half the 
votes, the Democrats about a third, the Prohi- 
bitionists the other sixth. Obviously the 
Republicans are entitled to 6 Electors, the 


Democrats to 4, the Prohibitionists to 2. The 


executive officers, therefore, after canvassing 
the votes, send certificates of election to the 
first 6 names on the Republican ticket, the 
first 4 names on the Democratic, the first 2 on 
the Prohibitionist; and the votes of these 12 
men, when opened at Washington, express 








with accuracy the decision of the people of the 
State. Under our present system, the Repub- 
licans. in this State would secure all the Elec- 
tors, even though their vote were much less 
than half of the whole. Under the proposed 
district system, they would secure the two 
Electors-at-Large, and probably from six to 
eight of the rest—eight to ten in all; while the 
Prohibitionists would not be represented at all. 

It is obvious that, if all the States were to 
choose their Electors by the method of the 
free list, not only would the Electoral vote 
of each State be an accurate echo ef the popu- 
lar voice, but the result for the whole country 
must be much more accurate than under 
either the present system or the district 
method. To test the matter, the figures of the 
election of 1888 have been examined, and the 
actual result of the election has been compared 
with (1) the ‘‘ideal’’ result, obtained by 
dividing the entire Electoral vote of the 
country among the various tickets in propor- 
tion to the vote received by each; (2) the result 
if each State had used the free list; and (3) 
the result if each State had voted by Repre- 
sentative districts. (In the last case, it was 
necessary to suppose that each district would 
have chosen an Elector of the same political 
faith as the Representative actually chosen.) 
The results are interesting. 

At the election of 1888, the Republicans 
secured 233 Electors, the Democrats 168. 

{1.) Ideal. The country cast about 11,000,000 
votes. Of these the Democrats cast 5,500,000, 
the Republicans 5,400,000, the Prohibitionists 
250,000, and the Labor parties, combined, 
130,000. Of the 401 Electors, therefore, the 
Democrats should have had 195, the Republi- 
cans 192, the Prohibitionists 9, the Laborers 5. 

(2.) Free List. Under the operation of the 


free list, the result would have been: Demo- . 


crat 203, Republican 189, Prohibition 5, 
Labor 4. > 

(3.) Districts. If the two Senatorial Elec- 
tors in each State had been elected by general 
ticket, and the others by Representative 
districts, the result would have been: Demo- 
crat 190, Republican 211—certainly an unfor- 
tunate test of a system that aims to secure a 
result representing, even roughly, the popular 
will. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, on the 
adoption of a just system of proportional rep- 
resentation, the rule requiring a majority 
vote of the Electoral College, with the alter- 
native of a choice by the House of Representa- 
tives, should be repealed. When the country 
has a method of election which secures the 
appointment as President of the person repre- 
senting the largest number of voters, the 
antiquated ‘‘ majority ’’ notion, which still, 
with unhappy results, controls elections in 
one or two small communities, may well be 
abandoned. é 

There is much to say in favor of the use of 
the free list, or of the limited vote, in 
choosing aldermen, public boards and com- 
mittees, and even Representatives in Congress, 
especially in those States which have adopted 
the official ballot; ‘‘ but that’s another 
story.”’ Cc. P. W. 

MILTON, Mass., April 10, 1892. 





THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH IN THE 
SOUTH. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE Nation: 

Str: Your paper of March 31 is before me, 
and it would give me great pleasure to accept 
the conclusions of ‘‘W. W.,’’ in his letter on 
‘*The Education of Young Men,’’ as applying 
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to the South; but the facts, as observed by me 
while living at different times in three States 
of the South, all go to confirm the view of Mr. 
Holmes as expressed in your issue of March 10. 
So far as the North and the West are concern- 
ed, I cannot speak from personai knowledge, 
but am perfectly willing to accept the opinion 
expressed by three such papers as the St. Louis 
Republic, the Buffalo Courier, and the Nation. 
Mr. Holmes has correctly enumerated the 
causes that have conspired to bring about 
this sad result in the South; but I think we 
may add another. The emancipation of the 
negro in the South emancipated another class 
—the poor white; for before the war there was 
no middle class in the slave States. There was 
no place under the sun for the poor white. 
After the war all was changed. The members 
of this class found opportunities for improving 
their condition which they were quick to seize, 
Many of them were possessed of a shrewd com- 
mon sense which was readily convertible into 
gold, given only an opportunity. They did not 
deem it necessary for their sons to have more 
than the merest business education; but as 
their daughters could not go into the counting- 
room, and could not run the plantation, they 
decided that the best thing they could do for 
them was to give them a good education, and 
this they have done in many cases, and the 
daughters in turn have made desirable mar- 
riages. 

I have observed that the same disparity 
exists among the German and Swedish emi- 
grants in Texas, as regards the education of 
their sons and daughters. In other words, the 
great upward movement in education among 
the lower classes has affected girls mainly. 
Visiting a number of the schools of this State 
recently, I was struck with the fact that in the 
high-school grades the girls outnumbered the 
boys very largely. The boys had stopped to go 
into business, or in many cases to do nothing, 
while the girls had the perseverance and the 
ambition to continue. The evil exists most 
glaringly in the smaller towns and more new- 
ly settled communities of the South. One of 
the larger towns of the State of Texas, with 
which I happen to be acquainted, will serve 
asanexample. In this town there is an un- 
usual number of accomplished young women, 
but the young men with whom they associate 
are, to say the least, ordinary; the sum total 
of their ‘‘ book knowledge’’ being, in most 
cases, confined to the three R’s, and their sole 
accomplishment the ability to dance with 
grace. On one occasion I asked one of the 
young ladies who received the attentions of 
such men, how she could tolerate them. She 
said in substance: ‘‘I don’t, but it is this or 
nothing, and I don’t care to be placed upon 
the retired list at present.’’ This young lady, 
rather than select a life partner from such a 
herd, gave her hand to aman twenty years 
older than herself. Can we blame her very 
much because she did not have the grace to al- 
low herself to be ‘‘shelved’’? Let those of her 
sisters who would have acted differently cast 
the first stone at her. It has come to be the 
exception, and not the rule, for a young wo- 
man in the South to marry a man who is, so 
far as education goes, her equal. 

It does not seem to me that ‘‘ W. W.”? is car- 
rect in his analysis of what education is. He 
asks: ‘‘Is it not the acquiring of knowledge, 
irrespective of how it is acquired?’’ This we 
cannot admit unqualifiedly. A blacksmith may 
each day become more and more intimately 


acquainted with his trade—may, in fact, daily | 
learn something new about it; still, at the end | 
| habits of speech in Virginia, and their children 


of a long life, he will not be known as an edu- 





The Nation. 


cated man. It does not seem, then, that ‘‘ W. 
W.’s’’ position is a tenable one when he urges: 
May not the young business man be an educated 
man though he knows little about books ? for is 
he not thoroughly up in his business, and is he 
not in this direction adding something daily to 
his store of knowledge ? 
“ Si dives, qui sapiens est, 

Et sutor bonus et solus formosus et est rex, 
Cur optas quod habes ? Non nosti quid pater, inquit, 
Chrysippus dicat: Sapiens crepidas sibi nunquam 
Nec soleas fecit, sutor tamen est sapiens.” 
Making shoes is one thing, and being a king is 
another and a very different thing; though 
some people, both in years gone by and in the 
present year of grace, have thought that the 
one implies the other. A. L. B. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISsissiPPt, April 4, 1892. 


‘“LAW ENGLISH.”’ 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: The article in your issue of March 31, 
entitled ‘‘ Decay in Professional Mannerisms, ’’ 
suggests decay in other respects than those 
mentioned. Certain changes in progress in 
the legal profession, which are unfortunately 
not as commendable as those that you point 
out, readily occur to a member of that profes- 
sion. Not to mention decay in professional 
ethics, oratory, or even manners, which the 
evidence of tradition at least tends to establish 
as a fact, one of the most noticeable and rapid 
processes of deterioration is the decay in pro- 
fessional language. 

An example of this is the language not only 
being spoken but written in the community in 
which this letter is penned. 

There seems to be a steady growth of what, 
after the analogy of that moss-grown corrup- 
tion of the classical tongue, known as ‘‘ Law 
Latin,’’ may not inaptly be called ‘*‘ Law 
English.’’ The following are a few illustra- 
tions of ‘* English as she is spoke and writ ’’ 
at the bar and on the bench of the State of 
Illinois. 

The use of the word ‘‘ office’’ as a verb 
not only has become common among attor- 
neys-at-law, but has lately received the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Court: ‘‘ An attorney 
officing in the same building ’’ (126 Ill., 587). 

The Appellate Court speak of a witness who 
‘* testified that he was up to G's 
house’’ (37 Ill. App., 381). By a failure to 
see quotation marks in the opinion, the Court 
indicates an appropriation of the witness's 
choice phrase. 

‘*We are satisfied that the testimony given 
by the appellee establish these 
facts’’ (54 Ill., 198). 

‘* The train ran from Quincy to Hannibal 
and return ’’ (109 [ll., 320). 

‘* We cannot say that five thousand dollars 
is a compensation too large for an injury so 
serious, and which at any moment may be- 
come strangulated and produce death’’ (38 
Tll., 245). Whether it was the injury which 
the judges feared would at any moment be- 
come strangulated, or whether they were 
harrowed by the thought of the compensation’s 
producing death, is left in some doubt. 

The last three quotations are samples of the 
deliberate utterances of the highest tribunal 
in this State. ‘If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? ”’ 

&. B. TF. 


Caicaeo, April 4, 1882. 


‘* DOG GONE IT.” 
To tHe Eprror or Tre Nation: 
Str: Fifty years ago, people of pretty good 
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in Ohio, said, in the first person, ‘“‘ I'll be 
dog’d’’; second person, ‘‘Dog on you’; 
third person, ‘‘ Dog on it, 
Others, of inferior speech, said dawg for dog, 
and awn for on—‘‘ I'll be dawg'd,’’ ‘* Dawg 
awn you,’’ etc. Then, as often occurs in 
similar cases, the g was carried forward from 
dawg to awn, making ‘‘ Daw’ gawn you,"’ 
‘*Daw’ gawn him,’’ ‘‘ Daw’ gaten it."’ In 


Dog on him.’’ 


our time, people trying to be correct put the 
g back in dawg without removing it from 
awn, and so have made ‘* Dog gone it,’’ and I 
observe that some dialect story-writers make 
their people say, ‘‘ I'll be dog goned.’’ But 
in the old phrase nobody said, ‘* I'll be dog 
on’d.’? The on came in only in the second and 
third persons, 

Dialect often has a grammatical structure 
which is not to be disregarded, but few writers 
have the thoroughness of knowledge which 
distinguished Mr. Lowell's handling of his 
dialect, or, perhaps, his sense of the impor- 
tance of accuracy inthe matter. But entire 
accuracy is noteasy. I think ** Dog gone it"’ 
is simply ‘‘ Dog on it.’ The Southern and 
Western people of those earlier times swore 
outright, without circumlocution, and pro- 
faned the Sacred Name with shocking readi- 
ness; but although the queer oath of Socrates 
—‘* By the dog of Egypt ’’—may have been 
solemn originaliy, I think our phrase has no 
relation to anything higher, but is derived 
from the use of the dog as a soldier, or as a 
flerce beast under control. These qualities 
gave him great social and economic importance 
in wild regions. It was no light thing to be 
dogged—that is, chased, bitten and worried 
by a powerful and furious dog. The verb fo 
dog, in the sense of setting on or inciting a 
dog to attack an animal or a man, was much 
used when I was young, but I do not often see 
it in literature of late. J. B. HARRISON. 

FRANKLIN Fauxs, N. H., April 15, 182, 


SCHLEIERMACHER, NOVALIS. 
To THE Eprror oF THe Nation: 

Sir: Whether the expression Gott-trunkener 
Mensch, as applied to Spinoza, is also used by 
Schleiermacher, as well as by Novalis, I do 
pot know; but in the second of Schleiermacher’s 
‘*Reden tiber die Religion,’’ page 38 of Carl 
Schwartz's edition in the ‘* Bibliothek der deut- 
schen Nationalliteratur des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts,’’ may be found a passage which is 
sometimes quoted or alluded to in histories of 
philosophy, and, being as enthusiastic as No- 
valis’s expression, may explain your critic's 
inadvertence, if such indeed it be. The pas- 
sage begins as follows: ‘‘Opfert mit mir 
ehrerbietig eine Locke den Manen des heiligen 
verstossenen Spinoza! Ihn durchdrang der 
hohe Weltgeist, das Unendliche war sein An- 
fang und Ende,’’ ete.—Yours truly, 

H. C. BreRWwIRTH. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS., 
April 15, 1892. 


Notes. 


A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, announce a 
‘Life of Joshua R. Giddings,’ by his son-in- 
law, George W. Julian; ‘The Best Letters of 
Charles Lamb,’ edited by Edward Gilpin 
Johnson; ‘ A Cabinet of Gems [from Sir Philip 
Sidney]’ and ‘Selections from Sir Walter 
Raleigh’—first volumes in ‘‘ The Elizabethan 
Library,’’ edited by Dr. A. B. Grosart. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press the 
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‘Itinerary of Gen. Washington, from June 
15, 1775, to December 23, 1783,’ by William 8. 
Baker; ‘In Starry Realms,’ a new work on 
astronomy, by Robert 8. Ball; and ‘A Too 
Short Vacation,’ by Lucy L. Williams and 
Emma V. McLoughlin, illustrated by the au- 
thors with their own kodak. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to bring out a 
new and enlarged edition of 8S. Dana Horton’s 
‘Silver in Europe’; a new, thoroughly re- 
vised and corrected edition of Prof. Jowett’s 
translation of the ‘ Dialogues’ of Plato, in five 
octavo volumes; and (by way of the Claren- 
don Press) a ‘ History of the New World called 
America,’ by E. J. Payne. 

Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, 
will publish in parts ‘Old Wedgwood: The 
English Relief Art Work of the Eighteenth 
Century, made by Josiah Wedgwood at Etru- 
ria, in Staffordshire, 1760-1795,’ by F. Rath- 
bone, with illustrations in color from the best- 
known examples in public and private collec- 
tions, 

Among minor books of reference of its class, 
‘The New Cabinet Cyclopeedia,’ just issued in 
eight duodecimo volumes by Gebbie & Co., 
Philadelphia, may meet a certain want for 
very condensed information, occupying little 
room on the shelf; and costing comparatively 
little. The chief editor has been Dr. Charles 
Annandale, an experienced dictionary-maker, 
and the American portion has been revised by 
Mr. A. R. Spofford of our National Library. 
So far as we have tested it, it has been pretty 
well brought down, for events, to the date of 
the present year. Thus, the recent fortunes of 
Chili are traceable under Balmaceda, Chili, 
and the United States, but very briefly. On 
the other hand, so remarkable a find as that of 
Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens’ is not al- 
luded to under Aristotle or under Papyrus, 
where the unlimited field of discovery opened 
by the mummy-cases surely deserved mention. 
Under Aluminium, no hint is given of the ex- 
traordinary decline in the cost of producing 
that metal, so that it now has about the value 
of copper. Under Egypt, the English occupa- 
tion and administration of the country are not 
explicitly stated. Among the biographical 
entries, Crispi will be sought in vain. Under 
Phonograph, the name of the inventor is ig- 
nored, though the machine is enumerated in 
Edison’s list. In general there is no reference 
to the sources of fuller or first-hand informa- 
tion. The lack of scholarly and consistent 
editing is shown by the spellings ‘‘ Tourgue 
nieff ’’ (main title), and ‘‘ Turgenieff ’’ (under 
Russia). That Bismarck should be said in the 
same short article to have resigned his Chan- 
cellorship in 1889 and in March, 1890, is evi- 
dence of faulty proof-reading as well as edit- 
ing. The numerous full-page maps are very 
good ; the cuts but ordinary. 

Mr. Arthur John Butler’s translation of the 
‘Memoirs of Baron de Marbot,’ which the 
Messrs Longman publish in two handsome 
volumes, with portraits and maps, is very 
fluent and idiomatic, and has been anything 
but mechanically performed. To compress 
the work, Mr. Butler has paraphrased certain 
portions of it, marking these abstracts by 
brackets. He has also occasionally called at- 
tention in foot-notes to the different, if not more 
correct, views held by historians and students. 
Finally, he has provided an index, but this 
ought to have been analytic; and so simple a 
device as the running date-line should not have 
been neglected. In all other respects this repro- 
duction of a first-rate memoir deserves to be 
praised. Marbot’s face, by the way, is not 
especially attractive at either age. 

From Macmillan & Co. ‘we have a new 





edition of Prof. Hales’s useful ‘ Essays and 
Notes on Shakspere,’ still bearing the London 
imprint of George Bell & Sons, as in 1894, 
when we commented on it. It appears to be 
quite unchanged. Also, a fresh issue of the re- 
print of the first edition of the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ published in 1886, with the original 
illustrations and a bibliographical introduc- 
tion by the younger Dickens. The nature and 
the reduced price of this edition must tend to 
make it the most popular among all classes. 
Finally, the same firm contributes a little 
‘Tennyson for the Young,’ selected and edited 
by Albert Ainger, and contrived not to be 
usable for examinations in English literature. 
We cannot doubt its attractiveness for Eng- 
lish children, but the dialect poems will in this 
country be generally passed over. 

Mrs. Gaskell's ‘Cranford’ forms volume 37 
of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets ’’ (Putnams), 
and we are pleased to observe that in it Mar- 
tha’s ‘‘lion’’ is not turned into a ‘‘loin’’—a 
blunder which has marred other recent editions 
of the book, as has been pointed out by corre- 
spondents of ours. 

A good idea has | een imperfectly carried out 
in ‘Public Statues and Monuments of New 
York’ (Palliser, Palliser & Co.). These helio- 
type prints have been grouped with relevancy, 
but the ‘‘ decorative’’ borders and legends are 
in poor taste, and the individual work is sacri- 
ficed to the group. The smaller scale should 
have been reserved for the poorer statues— 
i. e., for the greater number. There is, of 
course, a moral in bracketing Brown’s Lin- 
coln and St. Gaudens’s Farragut, but the lat- 
ter statue deserved a page to itself, and the first 
in the book. 

One of the latest of the series of ‘' Artistes 
Célébres’’ published by L’ Art (Macmillan) is 
‘Les Brueghel,’ by Emile Michel. We must 
say that the Brueghels seem to us to be among 
the painters whom the world might willingly 
forget. It is a license of speech to call the 
nightmares of the elder Brueghel art at a'l, 
while the flower and landscape-painting of his 
son ‘‘ Velvet’’ Brueghel hardly rises above an 
elegant mediocrity. He was a neat and ac- 
complished craftsman, but assuredly not a 
great man. The other members of the family 
are even less worth remembrance, The book 
is, as usual with the series, well made and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

‘Longmans’ School Geography,’ noticed 
by us a few months ago, is now followed by 
two valuable atlases, the ‘ New Atlas,’ politi- 
cal and physical, and the ‘ New School Atlas’; 
the first with fifty, the second with a selection 
of thirty-eight maps. Both are prepared by 
Stanford, the well-known London map pub- 
lisher, and edited by Chisholm and Leete, the 
authors of the geography above named. Apart 
from a certain lack of delicacy in coloring, the 
maps are neat and attractive. Strong em- 
phasis is given to physical features, and the 
variety of illustration in this direction is un- 
usual, Both atlases are well adapted to use in 
this country by the arrangement of the sheets, 
which places the United States on eariy pages, 
and by the introduction of appropriate physi- 
cal maps of our territory. The omission of 
names from the maps has been carried, in our 
judgment, too far: only seven cities are given 
in Indiana, only eight in Iowa. A small book 
of ‘ Questions to Longmans’ School Geography ’ 
is also received; and for this all our teachers 
of geography should be grateful. It makes no 
claim to completeness, but it is extremely sug- 
gestive. 

The manner in which islands are tied on to 
the adjacent mainland by sand bars is illus- 
trated on an extraordinarily large scale in the 





case of Ceylon, where Adam’s Bridge is found 
by Dr. Walther of Jena (Supplement 102 to 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen) to be a string of 
sand and coral reefs, built out chiefly from the 
coast of India by the strong currents of the 
southwest monsoon. The shoals that connect 
the northern point of Ceylon with Calymene 
Point on the mainland are less developed, 
presumably owing to the relative weakness of 
the northeast monsoon; but if the process goes 
on, there will in time be an enclosed lagoon 
between the two bars, comparable in kind but 
not in size to that now seen behind the little 
peninsula of Giens, near Toulon, on the 
southern coast of France. 

Among the early Bulletins of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America containing papers read 
at the Columbus meeting last winter, none is 
more important than one by Salisbury, who 
announces the results of his studies on the drift 
of New Jersey south of the generally re- 
eognized terminal moraine. The sharp defini- 
tion of the glaciated area announced more 
than ten years ago by the Geological Surveys 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania has been 
generally accepted as conclusive, but must 
now be regarded as applicable only to the 
latest ice invasion, while the more weathered 
drift of a greater and much older invasion 
is found twenty or thirty miles further 
south. The complication of the glacial period 
by division into at least two glacial epochs, 
widely separated in time compared to the 
duration of either epoch alone or of post- 
glacial time, is thus confirmed in the East as 
well as in the Western States. 

Another notab!e contribution to the glacial 
problem is found in Leverett'’s essay on the 
‘* Moraines and Raised Beaches about Lake 
Erie ’’ in the American Journal of Science for 
April, with a map illustrating in rather too 
rough a manner the prolonged studies of the 
author in the field. This work has been under 
the direction of President Chamberlin, for the 
United States Geological Survey, and serves 
to illustrate how far theory had outstripped 
observation; and also how rational the theory 
is when extended observations, such as are here 
chronicled, call for so few serious changes in 
the conclusions already inferred. The south- 
westward overflow of the glacial Lake Erie, as 
announced by Gilbert over twenty years ago, 
is here confirmed; and an indirect discharge 
for a later phase of the same lake at a lower 
level is inferred by the way of Lakes Huron 
and Michigan past Chicago to the Mississippi. 
At the present rate of discovery, we shall have 
a good basis for theories of glacial climate by 
the close of this century. 

Cambridge Histcrical Essays, No. V., is 
entitled, ‘The Influence and Development of 
English Gilds, as illustrated by the History of 
the Craft Gilds of Shrewsbury,’ being the 
Thirlwall Dissertation for 1891 by Francis 
Aidan Hibbert, B.A. (Cambridge, Eng.: Uni- 
versity Press). The attention of the author is 
concentrated, as the title indicates, on the 
craft gilds of Shrewsbury, but he also strives 
to point out ‘‘ how the Shrewsbury records 
bear upon the various theories which have 
been put forth respecting Gilds.’’ After a 
few introductory remarks concerning the 
place of this borough in gild history (ch. i), 
and a short sketch of the rise of the gild mer- 
chant and craft gilds in general (ch. ii-iii), the 
history of the Shrewsbury craft fraternities is 
considered, from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century inclusive (ch. iv-viii). The 
book throws much light on the trade and cus- 
toms of an ordinary provincial town, especially 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The development of craft fraternities remains 
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the obscurest portion of the gild history of 
England. This gap would soon be filled up if 
students would make special investigations 
into the history of crafts in particular towns, 
as Mr. Hibbert has done in the case of Shrews- 
bury. 

A new ‘‘monthly review of scientific pro- 
gress,’’ called Natural Science, was launched 
last month by Macmillan & Co. Its aim is 
‘*to interpret simply and without excessive 
technicalities the main results of contempo- 
rary work in natural science to those who try 
to follow the general progress of modern 
thought.’’ It is reactionary, in favor of the 
amateur, against the undue development of 
professionalism. Its scheme consists of notes 
and comments, signed contributed articles, 
book reviews; news of universities, museums, 
and societies; and correspondence. The table 
of contents in No. 1 is varied. Several of the 
ten papers are illustrated, and typographically 
the magazine is open and attractive. 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore for 
January-March has an interesting paper, by 
Henry R. Laug, on the ‘‘ Portuguese Element 
in New England,’’ and chiefly at New Bed- 
ford, where from seven to eight thousand are 
congregated. The annual immigration, most- 
ly from the Azores, is from 1,500 to 2,000. 
They are a good class of population, their 
names and speech are rapidly Anglicized, and 
they prefer tie common to the parochial 
schools. Mr. Lang docs not intimate that they 
have made any additions to the local idiom or 
vocabulary of their American neighbors. 

We do not remember to have met before 
with such a document as is printed in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register 
for April, viz., the newly found paper in 
which Maj.-Gen. Daniel Denison, on December 
26, 1672, ‘tin the sixtieth and one year of his 
age,’’? ‘thought meet to acquaint you [his 
grandchildren] with your predecessors, and 
your decent from them.’’ Such light on New 
England pedigrees and British connections has 
been so conspicuously wanting that Savage, 
Chester, Waters, and the Register itself owe 
their genealogical existence to the defect. In 
the same number it is stated that the earliest 
known Bible provided with blank pages for 
family records was printed for Math>w Carey 
in Philadelphia in 1802. 

The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library 
for April contains the diary of a tour in the 
Eastern States by Robert Gilmor of Baltimore 
in 1797. The text has real value, as witness 
the following regarding Boston—‘‘ a handsome 
town, filled with well built houses in general, 
and some very superb ones, though mostly of 
wood. The streets are, however, bad, being 
narrow, wretchedly paved, and no sideway 
of brick for foot-passengers: my feet were 
quite sore with traversing the round stones.’’ 
But Mr. Gilmor also made pen drawings of 
houses and landscapes, and these too are of no 
littie value. The Bulletin gives them in fac- 
simile. One of these is a curious ‘‘ view of 
New York taken on the road to Utrecht baths, 
that leads through the narrows’’; another is 
of Broadway from the Battery. The views of 
Boston show the beacon behind the State House. 

Every catalogue of English Prose Fiction is 
welcome, as sure to differ from every other. 
That of the St. Louis Public Library is before 
us, with appendices of musical novels, and of 
historical novels arranged chronologically and 
by countries. 


—A continuous stream of new text-books in 
English history and geography testifies to the 
growing interest felt by Americans of to-day 
in the elder branch of their race. Among 
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these is a pleasant little book, entitled ‘A 
Short History of England,’ by Miss E. 8. 
Kirkland (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). 
It gives no evidence of any study beyond the 
usual standard authors; but the story is told in 
an interesting, gossipy way, and is enlivened 
by brief and apt extracts. It has the merit of 
being easy to read; but as a text-book it has 
too many defects of plan and knowledge to be 
recommended. The book is devoid of the 
usual conveniences which the reader has a 
right to expect, and which are indispensable 
in a school-book: the table of contents is very 
scanty; there are no maps; and there is not 
even an index. The old-fashioned proportions 
are observed: about six-tenths of the book is 
devoted to the period before 1600, and about 
one-tenth to the period since 1783. American 
colonization and its effects on England are dis- 
missed with four allusions. The book departs 
little from the conventional history, and pre 
sents no new views. With a certain liveliness 
of style there is oceasionally a didactic strain 
which borders on the ludicrous. Thus, the 
readers are warned that James I. was ‘‘ an ha 
bitual profane swearer.’’ Since Elizabeth had 
a similar aptitude for strong language, it is 
hardly fair to single her successor out as a sin 
ner beyond his fellows. The foot-notes often 
stop to detine terms which may be found in 
every dictionary. While not very erroneous, 
the book establishes no claim to supplant other 
text-books now in use. 


—Osmund Airy’s text-book of ‘ English His- 
tory from the Earliest Times, for Colleges and 
Schools’ (Longmans, Green & Co.), is much 
more dangerous, because it is backed by the 
name of a well-known historical scholar, and 
has a well-considered apparatus: side-beadd- 
ings and running dates are provided; there 
are elaborate sub-sections for class use, and a 
good index. The genealogical tables, the sum- 
maries of dates at the ends of the chapters, 
and the rough but serviceable maps, suggest 
that the book is meant to be crammed. A 
careful examination strengthens the suspicion ; 
like Bright’s useful book, this seems to bring 
in, or at least to allude to, everything that a 
student of English history ought to know. 
Thus, on page 509, we have board schools, abo- 
lition of the sale of commissions, disuse of re- 
ligious tests, the Ballot Act, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, the Education Bill of 1873, the 
election of 1874, and, in a foot-note, the war of 
1870-71, the creation of the Germen Empire, 
and the unification of Italy. The foot-notes 
are often made a mausoleum for events for 
which there is no room elsewhere. In order to 
get in this mass of details, it has been necessary 
to condense and often to distort more impor- 
tant matters. Thus, after describing the inter 
ference of James I. at the Synod of Dort (p. 
241), the narrative goes on tosay: ‘‘ There . 
the North beat the South. The works of Vors- 
tius were condemned; Barneveldt . . . was put 
to death.’’ Surely, Maurice of Nassau had some 
influence. This habit of throwing together two 
things, each correct, but of which the rela- 
tions are completely distorted, is not made any 
better by Mr. Airy’s omissions. Canning’s 
influence on English affairs before 1822 is ig- 
nored. The difficulties with America over 
the neutral trade, and the war in which the 
pride of the English navy was humbled, are 
dismissed in the following foot-note: ‘‘ War 
had broken out in 1812 with the United States 
through the anger caused by the orders in coun- 
cil. It was brought to a close in 1814 by the 
Treaty of Ghent.’’ Mr. Airy is not bound to 
write the history of the United States, but he 
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| is bound to give American and English boys 
alike some notion of the commercial warfare 
which was so essential a part of the Napoleonic 
struggle. On things American the book is 
throughout very faulty. One of the colonies 
in 1763, he tel!s us, was ‘* Hampshire **; during 
the French and Indian war, ‘* the loyalty of the 
colonists went to the winds *’ (p. 303). In 1600 
the people of ‘* New Plymouth : 
were joined by 1,000 Puritans under John 
Winthrop’’ (p. 47). Cornwallis was captured 
at ‘‘ Yorktown at the mouth of the Chesa- 
peake.’’ The map of the colonies in 1775 (p 
303) shows the same degree of Sper ial know- 
ledge. A book of the compass of Mr. Airy’s 
might be written which would show the develop- 
ment of the English nation; in the attempt to 
give too much, the whole is ol scured and con- 


fused, and serious errors go uncorrected 


It is a pleasure to examine and to commend 
Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner’s ‘School Atlas of Eng- 
lish History’ (Longmans, Green & Co It 


goes far to remove the greatest difficulty in the 
way of good teaching of English bistery, for 
it furnishes a clear, well-engraved set of maps 
covering the whole period toe I8V1L. The au 
thor properly includes maps of Europe, 
America, India, and Africa, to illustrate Eng 
lish settlements, diplomacy, and campaigns, 
An excellent index adds much to the value of 
he whole. A set of twenty-two plans of bat- 


tle-flelds makes up the total number of dis- 


t 
tinct maps to eighty-eight \ few errors may 
be noted in the European maps, as Switreriand 
in No. 28, and the Empire in No. 3 The 
American maps, Nos. 45, 46, and 48, are bad 
enough to pass for a practical joke. There 
does not appear to be one State boundary cor- 
rect in the map of the United States in 1783. 
If these be dor 
at least the boundaries of Quebec and Nova 





iestic and unimportant matters, 


Scotia and the line west of Lake Huron belong 
to the history of England. With these maps 
replaced, the atlas will be in all respects ser- 
viceable and praiseworthy. 


—A noteworthy revival of Byzantine studies 
has marked the last twenty-five years. Until 
then the traditions of Al’atius and others of the 
seventeenth century were kept up by only a 
few scholars, whose laLors met with little en- 
couragement. Among the most remarkable of 
these disinterested workers was the late Prof. 
Sophocles of Harvard, who has unfortunately 
left no one to continue his labors in America. 
Many other Greeks have worked in various 
parts of the vacant fleld, and among these 
Paspatis has accumulated invaluable materials 
relating to the Byzantine monuments of Con- 
stantinople. Much has also been done for the 
understanding of Byzantine architecture in 
France. It was at Marseilles that Demetrios 
Bikélas, recently named Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, delivered his lec’ ures ‘‘ epi 
Bugarvrwwav.’? These were published in Greek 
(London, 1874), and were translated into 
English for the Scottish Review, where they ap- 
peared in 1886-1$87. They are essays on ‘* By- 
zantinism,’’ ‘‘ Hellenism,’’ and ‘‘ The Subjects 
of the Byzantine Empire,’’ and form by ne 
means the least important part of a book of 
Bikélas’s essays, published in 1890 by the Mar- 
quess of Bute under the title cf ‘Seven Essays 
on Christian Greece.’ In England, meanwhile, 
the Hellenic Society, having on its council Dr. 
Freshfield, an enlightened student of Byzantine 
antiquities, has begun a very important work 
with the generous support of two or three lib- 
eral givers. Messrs. Schultz and Barnsley 
have spent laborious months at the Monastery 
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of St. Luke on Mt. Parnassus, at Saloniki, and 
at the little church of Daphne, half way be- 
tween Athens and Eleusis, as well as at other 
Byzantine churches in the Levant. Students 
of the mosaics at Venice and Ravenna will be 
glad when these wonderfully faithful repro- 
ductions and plans are ready for publication. 
Facilities for subscribing will then doubtless be 
afforded. Meanwhile, Dr. Kar] Krumbacher, 
professor at the Munich University, has issued 
the prospectus of a Revue Byzantine. Teub- 
ner of Leipzig is to be the publisher, and David 
Nutt, 270 Strand, will receive subscriptions. 
The projected periodical is to appear quarterly, 
and its articles will be mainly in French and 
German, although the collaboration of Greek, 
English, and Italian ‘‘ Byzantinists’’ is already 
pledged to support it. Its pages will afford a 
much-needed meeting-ground for all workers 
in this hitherto neglected branch of learning, 
and it is to be hoped that America, the adopted 
home of Sophocles, will give ungrudging sup- 
port to this effort at organizing the studies 
which he did so much to make profitable. 





—Among the most important researches 
which astronomers have in hand at present is 
an investigation of that period of minute oscil- 
lation of the earth’s axis which gives rise to the 
phenomena of variable latitude. At its last 
meeting in the autumn of 1890, the Interna- 
tional Geodetic Union, on the motion of Prof. 
Foerster of Berlin, resolved to send an astro- 
nomical expedition to Honolulu, for the purpose 
of making a twelvemonth series of latitude 
observations, coincident with a like series 
at the Royal Observatory, Berlin. Dr. Mar- 
cuse of Berlin and Mr. Preston of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey accordingly 
went out for this purpose, and the first three 
montis of their work produced substantial re- 
sults of a most promising character. Upon co- 
ordinating several hundred determinations of 
Honolulu latitude with corresponding results 
at the Berlin Observatory, Dr. Foerster finds 
that beyond doubt the latitude in Berlin dur- 
ing this period increased by one-third of a 
second (about thirty feet), and decreased in 
Honolulu by almost exactly the same amount. 
So long ago as 1876, Sir William Thomson, in 
his Glasgow address, presented a dynamical 
conclusion that irregular movements of the 
earth’s axis to the extent of a half second may 
be produced by the temporary changes of sea- 
level due to meteorological causes, and this 
striking result of the Honolulu expedition is to 
be regarded as observational proof of Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson’s conclusion, It is to be expect- 
ed that England will codperate with the other 
great nations in carrying out the plans of the 
International Geodetic Union for the most 
minute investigation of this fundamental prob- 
lem in astronomy. As a first effort it is pro- 
posed to establish four permanent stations for 
regular and continued observations of this geo- 
graphical codrdinate, at points of approxi- 
mately equal latitude and on meridians about 
90° apart. In this way it is hoped to ascertain 
the cause of those variations of latitude which 
have for a long time been suspected at Berlin, 
Greenwich, and other great observatories, 
and which could not be wholly attributed to 
errors of observation. Not only is the research 
of the first importance in respect to the funda- 
mental observational work in astronomy, but 
it has exceeding interest in connection with 
tidal, meteorological, and geological observa- 
tions and speculations, 











PATRICK HENRY.—I. 


Patrick Henry. Life, Correspondence, and 
Speeches. By William Wirt Henry. 3 vol- 
umes. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 


IF William Wirt, the first biographer of Patrick 
Henry, felt constrained to admit that the ma- 
terials from which he wrote were ‘‘scanty,’’ 
‘*meagre,’’ and ‘‘ utterly disproportionate to 
the great fame’’ of his hero, Mr. William 
Wirt Henry, the learned author and compiler 
of these three portly volumes, acknowledges 
that he can make no ‘‘such excuse’? for either 
the character or proportions of his work. He 
is embarrassed rather by the riches of his ma- 
terials. The new matter he has gathered is in- 
deed of great value, not only for the light it 
sheds on Patrick Henry’s career, but also for 
the clearer view it gives of many Revolution- 
ary records which are hidden from the public 
eye in the Executive journals or letter-books 
kept by Patrick Henry during his five years of 
service as Governor of Virginia; and others of 
which are obscured rather than preserved in 
the manuscript or printed journals of the de- 
liberative bodies in which he sat, whether as a 
member of the Virginia House of Delegates or 
of the Continental Congress. The first two of 
these volumes are devoted to a minute and cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the life of Patrick 

. Henry, considered in connection with the event- 
ful times in which he acted such a leading 
part. The third volume contains his corre- 
sponderice, so far as it has been collected, and 
a report of the speeches he made in the Virginia 
Convention of 1783, when sitting in judgment 
on the Federal Constitution. 

If at some few points the reader may be 
tempted to dissent from the biographer’s dis- 
tribution of his praises and censures, it must 
none the less be conceded that he is as intelli- 
gent and candid in the use of his materials as 
he has been industrious in their collection and 
conscientious and impartial in reproducing 
them with textual accuracy. The eminence of 
Patrick Henry as a natural orator, even in 
the absence of any authentic reports of his 
speeches, is proved by the immediate effects of 
his eloquence, and by the acknowledged leader- 
ship which his eloquence won for him not only 
among his fellow-citizens in Virginia, but 
among the members of any deliberative assem- 
bly. The style of his eloquence, described by 
Jefferson as ‘* bold, grand, and overwhelming, ’’ 
has been likened to that with which Mirabeau 
stormed from the French tribune. The impe- 
rious sway with which he @ontrolled the cur- 
rents of public opinion in his native common- 
wealth is evidenced not only by the large 
popular following which he always command- 
ed, but also by the dismay which he often 
carried into the ranks of his political opponents 
whenever he set up his banners against them. 
In 1787 we find Madison confessing himself 
startled by the spectre of the ‘‘ omnipotence ’’ 
which Henry was likely to wield in the debate 
over the adoption of the Constitution, and ata 
little later date we find Gen. Washington com- 
plaining that ‘‘the edicts of Mr. Henry ”’ 
against Federal measures ‘‘are enregistered 
with less opposition in the Virginia Assembly 
than those of the grand monarch by his parlia- 
ments. ’’ 

Perhaps the celebrity of Patrick Henry’s 
fame as an orator is proved best of all by the 
luxuriant growth of popular traditions which 
gathered in later years around the fallen 
shrines of his prowess in debate, long after 
that prowess had passed into the dimness and 
haze of popular reminiscence. Grote, the his- 





torian, has told us in one of his Westminster 





Essays—we quote his idea, not his words—that 
wherever the popular Mythus hides its head in 
the clouds, and turns the clouds into a nimbus 
for the glorification of some saint or hero, we 
may be sure that the saint or hero had some 
species of preéminence which was sufficient to 
create in his favor a whole cycle of legends, 
along with a popular appetite for believing in 
their authenticity. Of such myths it may be 
said, that whenever they attach themselves to 
certain names they do not spring up unbidden, 
but appear only at points where some great 
power has been exercised over the emotions of 
men. That is, the Mythus never rushes in 
with its distortions and exaggerations except 
at points where some great event or some great 
character has prepared in the popular imagina- 
tion a darkened chamber for the display of 
its enchantments. The oratorical legends 
which cluster around the name of Henry 
are all so many tributes to his surpassing elo- 
quence, 

Yet, in spite of the sudden brightness into 
which the name of Patrick Henry leaped at 
the epoch of the Revolution, it must be admit- 
ted that his latter-day fame has come to lack 
somewhat of the clear definition and large 
significance in which it loomed before the 
eyes of his contemporaries. And this result, it 
seems to us, is not entirely due to the improvi- 
dence with which he scattered his oratorical 
wealth, or to the flimsiness of the materials out 
of which Mr. Wirt contrived to weave the cap- 
tivating but unsubstantial first biography of 
our ‘‘forest-born Demosthenes.’’ It is due, 
we think, in largest part, to the fact that 
Patrick Henry, in following his sense of pub- 
lic duty, was called to fight two great losing 
battles in the two supreme crises of American 
history. In these two supreme conjunctures 
the conquering cause was pleasing to the gods, 
but the conquered cause was pleasing to the 
Virginian Cato. He vehemently opposed the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution in 1788, 
and, after that Constitution was adopted, he 
declared that he ‘‘ would have nothing to do 
with it,’’ and fell for a time so completely out 
of touch with his countrymen that he not only 
refused to embark his political fortunes in what 
he called ‘‘ the crazy machine’? of the Federal 
Government, but became so disaffected to the 
new polity that, in the first flush of his disgust, 
he thought of emigrating to North Carolina, 
where he would be outside of ‘‘the more per- 
fect Union,’’ inasmuch as that State, sharing - 
in his fears, and, as some charged, following 
his lead, had at first rejected the Constitution. 
At a later date, when North Carolina had ac- 
ceded to the Union, he joined with some land 
companies in the purchase of vast demesnes in 
the remote and unsettled parts of Georgia—the _ 
tract bought by all the companies comprised 
15,000,000 acres—not only, as he confessed, 
from motives of speculation, but also from a 
wish to get on the ‘‘frontier’’ of our consoli- 
dated empire, where, far from the ‘‘ tyranny ’”’ 
that was likely to be established in the metro- 
politan seat of Federal power, he might 
breathe the natal air of freedom. 

Yet this Republican Cato, who, in his dread 
of ‘‘ centralization,’’ was moved in 1790 to seek 
‘fan asylum from tyranny ’’ in the wilds of 
the South, was moved in 1799 to join the Fede- 
ralist party at a moment when its centralizing 
tendencies had become so extreme that the 
party itself was on the point of sinking beneath 
them into the popular odium from which it was 
never afterwards resuscitated. For reasons 
which seemed to him imperative, and from 
motives which were undoubtedly in the high- 
est degree patriotic, he broke with the ‘‘ Jef- 
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fersonian Democracy ’’ at the very moment 
when that Democracy was on the eve of the 
long ascendancy which was destined to give to 
our politics a new complexion and to our polity 
a new destiny. For this ‘‘defection’’ he was 
branded by Jefferson as an ‘‘ apostate,’’ and it 
was but natural that as the star of Jefferson 
rose higher and higher towards the zenith, the 
old-time fame of Henry should have passed, 
for a season, into the shadow of the decadent 
Federalism. When it was proposed at the 
session of the Virginia Legislature which first 
convened after Henry’s death that a marble 
bust of the Revolutionary patriot should be 
placed in the hall of the House of Delegates, 
the resolution was laid on the table by Repub- 
lican votes. And so it came to pass that 
Patrick Henry, who, during the Federalist 
domination, had never enjoyed the grace of 
Federalism because his Republicanism was so 
impracticable, fell from the grace of Republi- 
canism at the moment of its advent to power, 
because he selected that critical moment for 
embracing the Federalism which had become 
impracticable in the eyes of the people. We 
intend no reflection on either the intelligence 
or patriotism of Patrick Henry in thus advert- 
ing to the game of political cross-purposes by 
which, during the last ten years of his life, he 
voluntarily and persistently put himself into 
stalemate on the chess-board of Federal poli- 
tics, so far as Federal office-bearing was con- 
cerned. In the perplexities and obscurities of 
concrete politics, it may often be the highest 
duty of a patriot to fight a losing battle; but it 
is quite impossible to lead a forlorn hope on 
some stricken field and at the same time take 
at its flood the tide in human affairs which 
leads on to fortune. 


It is easy enough to follow the logic of 
Henry’s ideas as well in his sullen opposition 
to the Constitution as in the sudden revirement 
with which he turned from the Republicanism 
he had once loved to the Federalism he had 
once detested. In 1784 he was anxious to 
strengthen the Federal arm of the Govern- 
ment. Even under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, he was willing, if necessary, to enforce 
the requisitions of Congress ‘‘ by such distress 
on the property of the defaulting States or of 
their citizens as the United States in Congress 
assembled might deem adequate and most 
eligible.’’ From this attitude he was shaken 
by the proposed surrender of the Mississippi 
River to Spain (for a term of years), at the 
behest of the Northern and Eastern States. 
The rights and interests of the planting States 
were magnified in his eyes precisely in propor- 
tion as it was sought to disparage them by this 
untoward project, and at the close of the year 
1786 his mind was so ‘‘exceedingly soured ”’ 
(the phrase is Madison’s) by what had already 
passed under this head that, from being ‘‘a 
champion of the Federal cause,’’ he relapsed at 
first into a doubtful advocate of constitutional 
revision, and stepped forth at last as a bitter 
opponent of constitutional reform on the lines 
projected by the Federal Convention. What 
wonder, then, that when the Constitution 
came before him in this frame of mind, he 
should declare that he ‘‘ could not see a single 
Federal feature in it’; that it was confessedly 
a ‘‘national’’ Government; that it had ‘‘an 
awful squinting towards monarchy ’’; that un- 
der it the rights of the States would be extin- 
guished, the liberties of the people would be 
put in jeopardy, the interests of the Southern 
States would be placed at the mercy of a 
‘* Northern conclave,’’ the proceedings of Con- 
gress would be ‘* hidden from the yeomanry of 
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never ‘‘assent to regulations promotive of 


Southern aggrandizement’’? 

He had hoped for a time to secure the States 
in their ‘‘ sovereign rights’’ under the new 
Constitution by insisting on previous amend- 
ments to this effect as the condition precedent 
of Virginia’s ratification of the instrument. 
After the Constitution had been adopted as it 
came from the Federal Convention, and after 
the amendments which were subsequently add- 
ed to it had not essentially changed its nature 
in his eyes, it was but logical that Patrick 
Henry should hold with the Federalists that 
the instrument was designed to create a strong 
national Government, and it was natural, too, 
that, as an honest man, he should refuse to 
conspire with the Republican leaders of 1798 in 
what seemed to him an attempt on their part 


| 


to read ‘‘ State rights ’’ between the lines of a | 


constitutional text which was, to him, nothing 
if not ‘‘national.’? He had forewarned the 
people of Virginia that if they made their bed 
on the Constitution, they must expect to suffer 
much amputation of their personal and muni- 
cipal liberties at the hands of the Federal Pro 

crustes; and when the Alien and Sedition Laws 
came to point his moral, he felt that he could not 
say the laws were ‘‘ unconstitutional,’’ how- 
ever impolitic he may have thought them or 
the Constitution which authorized them. And 
he could not honestly say that the Kentucky 
and Virginia ‘‘ Resolutions of '98’*’ expressed 
the true intendment of the Constitution when, 
if there was anything about which he had been 
emphatic at the epoch of the ratification of the 
Constitution, it was that by that ‘‘ abomina 

ble’’ instrument the States which before had 
been ‘‘ the characteristics and the soul of acon- 
federation,’’ were to be crushed beneath ‘‘ one 
great consolidated national Government of the 
people of all the States.’’ The very extrava- 
gance of his language as a ‘‘State-rights”’ 
opponent of the Constitution, before its adep- 
tion, returned to plague him after its adoption, 
and shut him up to the hard alternative of 
being either a political anchorite in his Vir- 
ginia Thebaid, or of being a Federalist ma/lgre 
lui in the forum of national polities. 

In the change of his party affiliations in 1798 
and 1799 he was doubtless helped by his horror 
of the ‘‘ French infidelity’? with which Jeffer- 
son was then supposed to sympathize, and by 
his settled aversion to Madison, whom he had 
a double reason for disliking when that states- 
man became, in 1798, the author of the famous 
Virginia ‘‘ Resolutions’’ of that year, after 
having been the great defender of ** Federal 
tights’ in the Virginia Convention of 1788. 
Patrick Henry had defeated the election of 
Madison as Senator of the United States in the 
first choice of Senators made by the Virginia 
Legislature under the Constitution, and in do- 
ing so had pronounced a ‘* philippic ** on the 
political principles of which Madison was as- 
sumed to be the exponent in 1788. He disliked 
Madison only the more when, in 1798, the 
quondam apologist of the Constitution, with 
all its national features, came forth as the 
champion of a State-rights metaphysics which 


tion, the air of a spurious constitutionalism. 


THE GROWTH OF NAVIES. 

The Development of Navies during the Last 
Half Century. By Capt. S. Eardley-Wil- 
mot, R.N. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tuts book, which is finely illustrated, is one of 

the series entitled ‘‘ Events of Our Own Time,”’ 

which was so well begun by the story of the 


this country,"’ and the Northern States would | ‘War in the Crimea,’ by Sir Edward Ham- 
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ley. The period covered by the past fifty 
years is coincident with the reign of Queen 
Victoria, to whom this book is dedicated; and 
the development and progress of the English 
navy—the greatest military marine of the 
world—during the Victorian era, not improperly 
engrosses the greater part of the text and il- 
lustrations. The changes in the matériel of 
navies have been so great and striking during 
the last fifty years that the author is alse justi- 
fied in devoting himself mainly to that branch 
of the subject, though it should never be for- 
gotten that the valve of the matériel depends 
upon the personnel by which it is actuated. 
The first chapter enters into a review of the 
English navy as it existed in 1840; which vear 
was shortly after the introduction of steam into 
that service, there being at that time but nine- 
teen steamers upon the list, and these all fitted 
with paddle-wheels, The first vessel with 
screw propeller was the Archimedes, which 
began its career also in 1840. Reference -is 
made in this part of the book to the two princi- 


pal naval operations between IM0 and the bes, 


} 


|} ginning of our civilwar, The first one was 


the successful attack upon Acre in IS40, and 
the second the attack by the allied naval fogpes 
upon the sea defences of Sebastopol in ISM 
This attack was unsuccessful, and brought for 
cibly to the notice of the naval and military 
world the great effect of a plunging fire upen 
attacking vessels. The attack of the Galena 


} and the Monitor upon Drury's bluff during our 


own war emphasized this fact anew. In fur- 
ther discussing the part the naty teok jn the 
Crimean war, Capt. Eardley-Wilmot takes is- 
sue with Gen. Hamley in regard to the con- 
duct of Admiral Lyous, whem Sir Edward 
Hamiley terms the evil genius of Lord Raglan. 
We are not disposed here to comment upen this 
discussion, any more than to quote in this eon 
nection the criticism made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote upon the Crimean war, that ‘‘ our 
weakness was shown in the confusion of our 
arrangements and the absence of military 
skill." It is quite certain, however, that 
without the naval supremacy of the allies in 
the Mediterran an and Black Seas, they would 
not have been enabled to prosecute this distant 
war toa successful conclusion, and to repair 


| the many blunders that marked the supply, 
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transport, and hospital services of the English 
army. 

The first appearance of iron-clad vessels took 
place during this war at the allied attack upon 
Kinburn, the vessels being little more than 
floating batteries. The author gives to Col. 
Paixbans of the French army the credit of 
originating, in 1825, the idea of iron-clad ves- 
sels. France was also the leader in the con- 
struction of the iron-clad batteries used at 
Kinburn, as well as in the creation of the first 
sea-going iron-clad. In 1859 the celebrated 
Dupuy de Léme, chief constructor of the 
French navy, presented to the world the 
sea-going armored vessel La Gloire, built of 
wood and armored with five inches of iron. 
From this vessel and from the Warrior, the 


| first English sea-going iron-clad, is traced in 
' 
had to Henry, as he understood the Constitu- 


the book the development of the broadside ‘ 
armored vessel until the Alexandra, with her 
twelve inches of armor, is reached. 

In passing from broadside armored vessels to 
the early turret ships, the author makes the 
statement that the idea of a revolving turret 
upon a low iron-plated vessel originated with 
Capt. Cowper Coles of the English navy. It 
seems to be a singularly difficult matter to eradi- 
cate this idea from certain English minds. Asa 
proof of his statement, the author mentions the 
fact that in 1855 Capt, Coles, during the Crimean 
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war, mounted a thirty-two-pounder on a raft 
for service in the shallow waters of the Sea of 
Azov, and that from this the plan of a turret 
iron-clad seems to have originated. Butasa 
matter of fact Ericsson had already, upon the 
26th of September, 1854,-submitted a drawing 
of an iron-clad steam battery with revolving 
cupola to the Emperor Napoleon III. at Paris. 
This drawing was accompanied with an elabo- 
rate description and a demonstration of the 
utility of the battery. The receipt of these 
papers was promptly acknowledged by the 
French Emperor, through Gen. Favé, in very 
flattering terms. 

Another error upon the part of the author is 
to be found in his description of the action be- 
tween the Kearsarge and the Alabama, in stat 
ing, as one of the principal reasons of the de- 
feat of the Alabama, the protection afforded 
to the Kearsarge by the sheet chain secured up 
and down the side of the ship in the wake of 
the machinery. Considering the fact that out 
of 370 shot and shell fired by the Alabama, 
only fourteen struck the hull of the Kearsarge, 
and only one (a thirty-two-pounder) struck 
the chain protection, this cannot justly be said 
to have performed a very important part in 
deciding the action. Superior skill in gunnery 
and heavier guns decided it, the Kear- 
sarge having fired but 173 projectiles when the 
sinking of her antagonist closed the affair. 

The performance of the American monitors 
led England to build a turret vessel, the Cap- 
tain, but upon the plans presented by Capt. 
Coles. This vessel, which was masted, cap- 
sized in 1870 with nearly all hands, while car- 
rying sail in a squall of wind off Cape Finis- 
terre. The loss of the Captain, with its de- 
signer, led to an abandonment of the use of 
sail power upon turret vessels. The turret 
ship that followed after a long interval, the 
Devastation, was given instead twin screws, 
increased coal supply, and additional displace- 
ment and freeboard. The success of the De- 
vastation as a sea-going vessel led to a further 
development of the type in the construction of 
the Dreadnought and Inflexible, the latter 
having twenty-four inches of armor, a dis- 
placement of more than 11,000 tons, and, in 
a length of 320 feet, the remarkable breadth of 
beam of seventy-four feet. The barbette sys- 
tem of iron-clads was the next to come to the 
front, having originated with the French; the 
turret system was used by them only for coast- 
defence vessels. The barbette, in this system, 
consists of a thick inclined wa!l of armor, usu- 
ally pear-shaped, built into the ship, and en- 
closing a turntable which carries a gun ata 
sufficient height to permit it to fire freely over 
the wall in any direction. 

We have thus described for us, in sufficient 
detail, by the author, these three systems of 
armored battle-ships, the broadside, turret, 
and barbette. To these types have been added 
others which are combinations or modifications 
of the three,principal systems. The latest type 
of the first-class battle-ship constructing for 
the English navy is represented by the Em- 
press of India, which vessel is a combination 
of the barbette and broadside types, with a dis- 
placement of 14,000 tons, an armor of eighteen 
inches in thickness, an armament of four sixty- 
seven-ton guns in barbette, and ten six-inch 
guns in broadside, a maximum speed of seven- 
teen and a half knots, and a coal endurance of 
5,000 miles at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
It may be mentioned here that very consider- 
able discrepancy has been found in practice be- 
tween the estimated and actual coal endurance 
of most modern men-of-war. Due allowance 
isjtnot generally given to the drain upon the 
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coal supply caused by running of the dynamos 
for electric lighting, the distillation of drink- 
ing-water, the amounts needed for cooking, 
heating, ventilation, pumping, and for hoist- 
ing purposes. 

The English Admiralty, in their system of 
naval defence, have done little to establish or 
develop a type of vessels for purely coast de- 
fence, wisely using their sea-going armored ves- 
sels for that purpose. Upon this subject the 
author says that ‘‘the principle of building 
special ships for operations confined to the 
coast found no favor with our ancestors, 
taught by the experience of long wars that a 
sea-going fleet is the best defence against any 
attempt on the part of an enemy to approach 
our shores.’’ It is a serious question with na- 
val authorities whether a special type of coast- 
defence vessels is ever desirable; England no 
longer favors them, the best French writers 
are opposing further construction in that di- 
rection, while Italy does not provide for them 
in her naval programme. Our conditions are 
somewhat different, with our more numerous 
bays and harbors of moderate depth; but even 
with these conditions there should be very few 
of this type constructed, and they should be the 
last to be built. It is not probable that our 
navy will consist of many armored vessels, 
and hence the types adopted should be tho- 
roughly sea-going, capable of using their bat- 
tery in rough weather, and with sufficient speed 
and coal endurance to enable them to care for 
the interests of the United States abroad as 
well as at home. It is a singular state of 
affairs that the only armored vessels available 
or nearly ready at the present time for service 
are vessels designed and built for restricted 
coast-defensive purposes. 

A chapter of the book is devoted to unar- 
mored cruisers, these vessels being rightly 
considered as the successors of the old-time 
sailing frigates—the eyes of the fleet, as they 
were called. Speed was the first essential of 
the frigate, and should be also of the cruiser, 
and the old relation between the ship of the 
line and the frigate should exist between the 
armored battle-ship and the fast cruiser. The 
fight between the unarmored English cruisers 
Shah and Amethyst, and the small and badly 
manned Peruvian (now Chilian) iron-clad 
Huascar, dispelled the idea that a modern un- 
armored vessel of large displacement, even 
when aided by a seccnd vessel, could cope with 
a small iron-clad. 

‘After dealing with ships and their various 
types, the author proceeds to review the pro- 
gress and development of ordnance, treating 
of the introduction of rifled guns, their growth 
in size, the adoption of the breech-loading sys- 
tem, and finally the advent of machine and 
rapid-firing guns. In the same way torpedoes 
and torpedo warfare and the advance in pro- 
pulsion by steam are laid before the reader in a 
concise but intelligible and interesting manner. 
The final chapters are devoted to a short re- 
view of foreign navies, first European, then 
those of the United States and the South 
American countries. The great progress in 
European navies dates from the close of the 
Franco-German war. Previous to that time, 
France and England were the only nations 
that paid much attention to the development 
of their naval force, but since then Germany 
and Austria have each made and continue to 
make decided progress as naval Powers; Italy 
has created a strong navy, and ranks high as 
a Mediterranean naval Power, while Russia, 
handicapped as she is both by climate and by 
limited and badly placed coast line, is making 
rapid and well-planned advance, England has 





a definite aim in her naval policy, and that is 
to possess a navy sufficiently large to cope 
with the combined navies of any two European 
Powers—France and Russia, for example. 
France, without proposing to equal England 
in naval force, aims to have a navy equal in 
strength to the combined navies of Austria, 
Italy, and Germany. 

In the United States we seem to have neither 
a definite nor a continuous naval policy. After 
many years, during which our navy was ina 
most humiliating condition and our coast line 
exposed to attack from any insignificant State 
possessing modern iron-clads and fast cruisers, 
we have begun to build a modern navy. This 
we have done in reverse order—fast cruisers, 
coast-defence vessels, and then battle-ships. 
But, unfortunately, from our historical ex- 
perience we have no great reason to believe 
that this reconstruction, or rather replacement, 
will be sure to continue until a navy of suffi- 
cient strength has been bui!t to protect our ex- 
tensive maritime frontiers upon the Atlantic 
and Pacific, as well as our many and growing 
interests abroad. It must be remembered that 
the sea to us is no longer a security against at- 
tack; in these times of swift vessels with large 
coal endurance there is no frontier so weak as 
that along the sea—certainly none is more ac- 
cessible, for the ocean is full of invisible roads 
leading from all directions. The construction 
of a ship canal across the Central American 
isthmus, whether under private or Government 
auspices, is only a question of. time. This 
water link between our eastern and western 
coasts will put upon this country naval bur- 
dens and duties, and will demand from us a 
navy of sufficient strength to control the waters 
adjecent to the entrances of the canal so that 
we can assure to the world the neutralization 
and free use of the canal under all circum- 
stances and against any Power. With these 
possibilities dawning, we should be impelled, 
as the French republic has been impelled, to 
consider the future needs of the republic, and, 
by legislative commission or otherwise, offi- 
cially present to the people a naval policy both 
definite and lasting. 
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The Chinese, their Present and Future: Medi- 
cal, Political, and Social. By Robert Colt- 
man, jr.,M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis. 


In this unpretentious volume cf about two 
hundred pages we have the valuable impres- 
sions of a medical missionary in China honest- 
ly stated. Dr. Coltman became interested in 
the Chinese people while studying specimens of 
the race in Philadelphia. Their amazing skill 
in the use of the mouth as an atomizer for 
spraying shirt fronts in the laundry fascinated 
him. Thence he progressed to the perusal of 
books on China, only to find in them a lack of 
detail and meagreness of description in regard 
to the social state of the people and country at 
present. Thereupon he determined to go to 
China to study Chinese humanity at home. 
Receiving appointment as a medical missionary 
under the Presbyterian Board to Chinan-fu, 
the capital of Shang-tung, he reached his po: t 
in the autumn of 1885. He at once began the 
study of the language, and was soon at work 
among the people. 

In plain, straightforward style, and in brief- 
est phrase, Dr. Coltman tells so interesting a 
story that it is hard to leave the book until one 
has finished it. He does not describe all China, 
but he gives us a wonderfully vivid account of 
what he saw in Northern China. He describes 
the home life of the well-to-do and the average 
people, and sketches the routine of the laborers, 
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who scarcely keep body and soul together. It 
is refreshing to find a missionary telling the 
truth as he saw it, without feeling it necessary 
to blacken the character of the heathen. Evi- 
dently the author is somewhat like the famous 
translator of Confucius, the Rev. James Legge, 
who refused to attend meetings in Exeter Hall 
where the Chinese would be misrepresented. The 
facts are stated without reserve. Infanticide 
in the case of female children is rare in North 
China, fcr Dr. Coltman—like scores of in- 
quirers in the same region—never heard of a 
single case. Nevertheless, the girls are often 
neglected, ill-fed, and poorly clothed, while their 
brothers receive every gift the fond fathers can 
lavish upon them. Even the mothers often 
despise their female offspring and abuse them 
beyond belief. Fighting among men is rare, 
except when a creditor tries to collect a debt. 
It is not often that injury is done; nor is 
swearing or blasphemy indulged in, the foulest 
of obscene language taking the place of oaths. 
Suicides and adultery (in spite of the seclusion 
of women) are common, The Chinaman is a 
born gambler. The deaths by starvation are 
numerous, and the picture of the laborer’s 
struggle for life is pathetic. Yet, as Dr. Colt- 
man points out, the Chinese need not emigrate 
across the ocean, so long as fertile land is so 
cheap in Manchuria. Naturally, the longest 
chapter is upon the diseases prevalent in China. 
Badly cooked food, vitiated water supply, and 
malarial climate combine to produce the almost 
universal stomach troubles. Practising no hy- 
giene, ignorant of the germ theory of disease, 
yet knowing that no unboiled water is safe to 
use, they drink only hot water, and look with 
horror upon foreigners who like cold water. 
Eye-troubles come next to those of the alimen- 
try canal. Nervous diseases are rare, and the 
people bear surgical operations well. In dis- 
cussing syphilis, which is so prevalent, the 
author shows that this disease is usually the 
precursor of leprosy. This latter disease the 
author pronounces only moderately contagious 
or infectious, and to it he devotes a whole 
chapter. 


On the whole, Dr. Coltman considers that 
morality in China is not far below the standard 
of America and England. A refreshingly un- 
conventional chapter treats of missionaries and 
their work, and one which should be valuable 
to the merchant and intending fortune-seeker 
sets forth ‘‘ business opportunities ’’ in the 
Chinese cities. Most suggestive are the au- 
thor’s discussions of the present political situa- 
tion and the future of China. 
yond a doubt that foreign intercourse has 
opened the eyes of a good many millions to the 
wretchedness of the Government and the un 
necessarily hard social conditions under which 
they live. The causes of discontent are often 
those which arise from an intelligent percep- 
tion that is creditable to those who complain. 
How to remedy the present evil and reform the 
abuses of ages is the question. Many of the 
Chinese hope for a change of dynasty, and, 
through revolution, improvement. Dr. Colt- 
man believes it is not a change of dynasty, but 
achange of policy, that is needed. Hitherto, 
China’s political safety has lain in the fact 
that European Governments have been too 
much occupied elsewhere to give China the 
attention which her turbulent people have 
deserved. After the riots and murders, 
indemnities have been paid, but the ring- 
leaders have not been delivered up. By 
accepting satisfaction money, Europeans have 
made the Chinese think that they fear China. 
The time will come when the Treaty Powers 
will demand that China be interested in civili- 
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zation. Unless this great mass of humanity 
awake from the fumes of the poppy, reform 
government, and develop resources, it must 
become the prey of more vigorous nations. 
There is less danger and menace to Christen- 
dom through a ‘‘ Mongolian invasion’? than 
conquest of China by the energetic men of the 
West, who want heriron and coal, her land for 
railways, and new customers for their own 
manufactures. Unless China awake, the alien 
will rule. 

Except for its terseness and manly directness, 
Dr. Coltman’s literary style is hardly to be 
commended. His English is of the local Ame 
rican sort, which makes one turn gladly to en 
joy aclassic author all the more by contrast. 
A number of well-executed photo-engravings 
enliven his pages, but there is no index. The 
neat cover bears in calligraphic Chinese the 
title and date of a book especially interest ng 
because of its close touch with questions that 
are of vital interest to Americans. 


The Living World: Whence it came and 
whither it is drifting. By H. W. Conn. G 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1891. Svo, pp. vii, 195 
illustrated. 


A CONCISE and forcible presentation of a widely 
accepted view of life and its evolution is given 
in this book. 
those based on direct study of the recent or the 


In the really scientific portions, 


fossil, it shows a discriminating familiarity on 
the part of the author with bis subject that 
must be founded now on personal observa- 
tion, and again on acquaintance with good au- 
thorities. It is a scientific review more or 
less affected by speculation and sentiment. 
There is some weakness in its orthography, as 
in ‘** phylocarida,’’ ‘* stegecephala,’’ ‘* odon 
tholeae,’’ ‘* nuniulitic,’’ ‘*eozoan,’’ ‘‘cirrepe- 
dia,’’ ‘** belemites,’’ ‘‘ brseyura,’* and ** ¢lo- 
bergerina,’’ among other misspellings that 
might have been cured by a corapetent proof 
reader. 

In the conjectural or speculative portions the 
Numerous re- 
ferences make it evident that the author is 


work is open to more eriticism. 


thoroughly permeated by the gastrewa myth 
He says all biological studies point strongly to 
the conclusion that the sub-kingdoms of ani- 
mals did not originate independently from the 
protozoa, but ‘*‘ all bad a common ancestor, the 
gastreea, and this means that only once has the 
unicellular form given rise to an important 
line of multicellular descendants which per 
petuated itself.’’ There may be nothing im- 
possible in this, but it is hardly probable, and 
it certainly has not been established. Persist- 
ent assertion, advertising, and 
anxiety to find a common trunk for a genea- 
logical tree have led many to accept the gas- 
trea theory. But when the student, begin- 
ning with the single cell, considers the possible 
aggregations of cells in the evolution of the 
earlier multicellular types, scepticism at once 
asserts itself. The forms were limited to lines 
and planes and their combinations, and to 


extensive 


solids. In shapes the protoplasmic solids na- 
turally tended to those of drops of water; they 
were sub-globular, flattened on the lower side, 
and, as further enlarged, became depressed on 
the upper side, the two walls coming closer to- 
gether, thus approaching the shape assigned 
the imaginary ancestral gastrea. Without 
reason that they should not, and without proof 
that they did not, the assumption that a num- 
ber of lines, each passing through a stage some- 





what resembling the mythical gastr@a, were 
independently originated from the protozoa, is 
the more reasonable and evidently requires 
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less proof. Seen from this point of view, the 
gastreeal affinities between the sub-kingdoms 
become mere resemblances, due to physical 
causes. The plants furnish nothing to take the 
place of a gastrma, and it is asserted that new 
types were constant!y arising till the cretace- 
ous, and that there is every reason for believ 
ing they arose from the earliest existing plants 
in all cases, 

In the sentimental portions of the work the 
conclusions sre quite as positive as in the scien- 
tific. An orthodox believer seeking to harmoe- 
nize science with his belief will regard the book 
with greater favor on that account. Science 
is usually distorted in attempts to make it ac- 
cord with religion. Whether this author has 
avoided distortion, and whether his conclusions 
accord perfectly with scientific evolution, we 
leave his readers to judge. He has decided that 
the lower types have practically ended their evo 
lution in the distant past, that man alone haa 
possibilities of higher development, which in 
his case must be wholly mental; that ** the new 
law of leve *’ binds mankind into unity which 


checks the formation of castes, for man to 





advance a+ a whole; and that ‘* the law of love 
produce the highest 
mental and moral development 





is the only law which co 
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gomery Schuyler, With Ih 
per & Bros 

Mr. Scuvycer is one of the few persons not 
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architects who have something to say about 
architecture that is worth listening to. His 
book is a series of articles already published 
in periodicals, and mainly eritical, on the 
architecture of New York and two or three 
Western cities. The critic’sm is very intelli 
just, though perhaps more magis- 
1 quite please those whom it 
ouches, anl with much of the incisiveness 

professional criticism, set forth with great 
cleverness and animation of style, and en- 
forced by illustrations of more than com 
mon excellene: The only thing that need put 
the reader on his guard is a disposition to what 
the Germans call Tendenz, due toa certain par- 
tiality in the point of view which Mr. Schuyler 
establishes in his introductory note. This 
the straight- 
orward expression of use and construction—a 


standpoint is that of sincerity, 


favorite point of view, aud admirable for criti- 


| cism in one degree, but too one-sided for com- 





plete gment. Mr. Schuyler has too much 
sense for the art of archi ecture to confine him- 
self to this standpoint, but at times he keeps 
clase enough to it to narrow his appreciation. 
His discussion of the Brooklyn bridge is an ex- 
ample: his account of its ugliness is just, but 
his analysis, it seems to us, is at fault, and in- 
volves a popular fallacy. It is ugly, he says, 
because the anatomy of the towers and the 
anchorages is not brought out in the modelling. 
This is assertion without any foundation. It 
may be met by the other assertion that the 
piers of the bridge are ugly because Roeb- 
ling lacked the sense of beauty, or else the 
power to express it, and that the anatomy of 
the towers and anchorages might have been 
modelled as emphatically as that of the Farnese 
Hercules, or of one of Michael Angelo’s risen 
saints, and the piers have sti.l been as ugly as 
now. 

The truth is, that while sincerity and the ex- 
pression of purpose are as admirable in archi- 
tecture as in life and conduct, and while the 
defiance or even neglect of them produces a dis- 
cord that mars or destroys the effect of beauty, 
they are independent of it, and no more pro- 
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duce beautiful architecture thau good senti- 
ment and good grammar produce beautiful 
poetry. He who fancies himself able to make 
things beautiful by simply making them sin- 
cere or useful, or by elucidating in them the 
laws of construction, is but laying up dis- 
appointment for himself and for those who trust 
in him. ‘ 





Horace and the Elegiac Poets. By W. Y. 
Sellar, LL-:D., late Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1892. 


THIRTY years ago was published Mr. Sellar’s 
first book on the Roman Poets of the Republic; 
after three lustres followed the first volumes of 
his Poets of the Augustan Age; and now, 
after nearly the like interval, comes its com- 
panion. It is the work of one in whom were 
united qualities which nowadays too rarely 
meet in a single man, for together with sound 
scholarship he had the gift of literary appre- 
ciation and the power of making others share 
his own enjoyment of literary art. As one lays 
down the book and reflects that nothing more 
is to follow from the same hand, strong indeed 
is the sense of the loss which the lovers of true 
classical learning have sustained. Not that 
Mr. Sellar stood in the front rank as scholars 
are often reckoned now: he invented no modi- 
fication of the triple-root theory, nor troubled 
himself with the question whether -dus is from 
dha- or from da-. Possibly there is not a 
word about the subjunctive or the locative in 
all his writangs. But he was no ‘‘ play ”’ scholar 
either, for a man must have a head as well as 
a heart to write such a book as this. He would 
have been the last to belittle the achievements 
of scholars working in the fields of pure philo- 
logy, grammar, or criticism; for he knew that 
these are the men who make possible all intelli- 
gent literary study, which else were a vain and 
unsubstantial thing. But, for himself, ‘he was 
content to build on the foundations which they 
laid. 

The present book contains a portrait of Mr. 
Sellar, and a short memoir by his nephew, Mr. 
Andrew Lang. The first half of the work, 
some two hundred pages, is devoted to Horace, 
the second, of the same extent, to Roman 
elegy and the principal elegiac poets, conclud- 
ing with a brief sketch of Ovid, left unfinished 
at the writer’s death. The second half con- 
tains much that is good, and not the least so is 
the strong plea for Propertius, whose poems, 
indeed, in the last few years are getting to be 
better known and appreciated than they were 
formerly. But it is the part about Horace 
that will prove of the greatest value and 
most gener linterest. The first chapter treats 
of the life and personal characteristics of 
Horace himself. In him Mr. Sellar found 
**the most complete exponent of the actual life 
and movement of his time,’’ and yet one who 
**among all the ancient poets suits the greatest 
variety of modern tastes.’’ The explanation 
of this apparent paradox is that ‘‘ to each suc- 
cessive age and century he seems to express its 
own familiar wisdom and experience ’’; that 
he never talks as from a pulpit, and that he 
addresses us as his intimate friends, and with 
the most charming frankness. His own cha- 
racterization of Lucilius, ‘‘ comis atque urba- 
nus,’’ better fits himself. He was distinctly a 
man of the world, knowing his own value, re- 
quiring to receive it from all, no matter what 
the inequality in rank, yet so capable of inspir- 
ing deep affection that the dying commenda- 
tion of the favorite minister of Augustus was 
‘*Horati Flacci ut mej esto memor.’’ But 





‘* his most marked characteristic was his self- 
dependence. To live for himself—that is, not 
to live in stlfish isolation, but to be true to his 
own nature, to be what he was meant to be, 
and not to try to be or to seem to be anything 
else—and to be independent of fortune, is the 
sum of his philosophy.’’ 

These broad outlines are of course filled in 
with more particular treatment of the life and 
surroundings of the poet, of his relations to 
society, and of the development of his genius 
through the three periods into which his lite- 
rary life is divided. hen follows a chapter on 
the Satires, their contents and quality. The 
two great distinctions of Horace as a satirist— 
his moderation and his truth to nature—are ex- 
cellently brought out, as well as one of the 
great charms of these writings, that the satire 
never hurts. Even when he is laughing at 
you, you cannot help laughing with him, and 
nobody ever better hit off this characteristic 
than the much-abused Persius— 

“ vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admissus circum praecordia ludit.” 

Mr. Sellar was of course alive to the excel- 
lence of the metrical form of these ‘‘ Talks,’’ 
for such the Satires really are. He well says: 
‘* Tt was as great a triumph of art to bend the 
stately Latin hexameter into a flexible instru- 
ment for the use of his Musa pedestris as to 
have been the inventor of a prose style equal to 
that of Addison or Montaigne. . . . No 
later writers found the secret of it any more 
than of his lyrical metres’’—and so on into 
more special considerations of the niceties of 
the form. 

Of the Odes, to which without any doubt 
Horace owed his immortality, Mr. Sellar points 
out that they have been, ever since the revival 
of letters, one of the chief instruments by 
which literary taste and a delicate sense of lan- 
guage have been educated. This is due per- 
haps most of all to the fact that a wealth of 
meaning was conveyed by the use of the sim- 
plest and commonest words. We cannot dwell 
on the chapter devoted to the Odes, though it 
is the best in the book. The beauty of the 
rhythm—and Mr. Sellar recognized the fact 
that Horace rather neglected the Alexandrines 
and went back to the ‘‘integri fontes ’’—as 
well as the beauty of the language and the 
thought, all find fully appreciative treatment; 
yet it is not concealed from the reader that 
Horace never reached those heights of creative 
imagination to which Catullus soared, ‘‘ nor 
was he capable of the sustained union of vivid 
feeling with vivid imagery which we find in the 
Epithalamium.’’ 

Space will not allow us to touch upon the 
many other topics of interest in the volume, 
but we are glad to note that the author was not 
one of those who see in Horace only the Ana- 
creontic singer of the pleasures of love and 
wine. He appreciated to the full the ethical 
and patriotic strains in Horace’s poetry, 
and did not hesitate to place him with Vir- 
gil, side by side, as the national and reli- 
gious poets of Rome. Looking at him as a 
man, he saw no Epicurean idler, but a true 
lover of books, a lover of art, a lover of 
the independent life of the country—in a 
word, a type of the finest culture of his day. 
The picture suggests the name of another great 
poet, unhappily now gone from the world~ 
one near whose heart were such studies as these 
which we have been considering. For Lowell, 
also, ‘‘ the dew still glistened on the Sabine 
farm,’’ and not the least of the regrets for his 
loss is the knowledge that he had thought of 
writing something on the Roman poet. They 
had much in common; as we read them we 





come to realize the truth that the function of 
the poet is in the main an ethical one, and that 
he should be of use in his generation. No idle 
singers of an empty day were they, in whose 
poems the first rank is held by tho duties of 
patriotism and of friendship; each was one 


“Qui didicit patriae quid debeat et quid amicis.” 





Economic History since 1768. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Assistant in Philo- 
sophy, Harvard University. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 8vo, pp. 567. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1892. 


THE first edition of this book was noticed favor- 
ably in our columns soon after its publication in 
1888. Prepared as a text-book for collegiate 
students in advanced courses, this work has 
proved so well adapted to their wants and also 
so useful to general readers, that continued 
demand for it has led to the preparation of the 
present revised and enlarged edition. This 
consists of selections from the writings of 
economists, statisticians, and historians illus- 
trative of economic history since the Seven 
Years’ War. The design of the compiler has 
been to exhibit, in a series of articles of per- 
manent value, different phases of economic 
thought, and to present in chronological order 
a narrative of some of the more important 
events and influences of modern economic his- 
tory. This design, which was embodied in no 
small degree in the first edition, is realized 
more fully in the second edition. The selec- 
tions published in the former edition were: 
The Colonial Policy of Europe, from Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations’; The Great In- 
ventions, from Walpole’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land’; Economic Causes of the French Re- 
volution, from Von Sybel’s ‘ French Revolu- 
tion’; The Emancipating Edict of Stein, from 
Seeley’s ‘ Lifeand Times of Stein ’; The Orders 
in Council and the Corn Laws, from Levi’s 
‘ History of British Commerce’; The Finances 
of England, 1793-1815, from Porter’s ‘ Progress 
of the Nation’; The Zollverein, from Bow- 
ring’s Report (Parl. Doc., 1840) and from 
Legoyt’s ‘ La France et l’Etranger ’; The New 
Gold, from Cairnes’s ‘Essays in Political 
Economy’; ‘France under the Second Em- 
pire,’ from Levasseur’s ‘ Histoire des Classes 
Ouvriéres’; The French Indemnity, from 
Blackwood’s Magazine and from Kolb’s ‘ The 
Condition of Nations’; The Recent Progress 
of Italy, from Wilson’s ‘The Resources of 
Modern Countries’; Public Debts, from Ney- 
marck’s ‘ Les Dettes Publiques Européennes’ ; 
and The United States in 1880, which included 
reports from the Tenth Census on Increase of 
Population, 1790-1880, by F. A. Walker and 
Henry Gannett; on The Factory System, by 
C. D. Wright; on The Cotton Manufactures, 
by Edward Atkinson; and on The Iron and 
Steel Industries, by J. M. Swank. 

Comparison shows that in the second edition 
one of these selections, that on the Recent Pro- 
gress of Italy, has been omitted, and that five 
new selections have been introduced. These 
changes have enriched the volume, especially 
for American readers, and given opportunity 
for fuller treatment by experts of some of the 
world-wide economic disturbances since 1873. 
This will appear upon citation of the titles and 
sources of the new chapters, which are as 
follows: The Agrarian Legislation of Harden- 
berg, from Morier’s ‘ The Agrarian Legisla- 
tion of Prussia in the Present Century’; The 
Commercial Policy of the Restoration, from 
Levasseur’s ‘ Histoire des Classes Ouvritres en 
France depuis 1789’ ; Recent Changes in Trans- 
portation and Production, from Wells’s ‘ Re- 
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cent Economic Changes’; The Liquidations of 
1873-°76, from Giffen’s ‘ Essays in Finance’; 
and The World’s Progress in Trade and Indus- 
try, translated from Neumann - Spallart’s 
‘ Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft.’ Valu- 
able appendices have been added to this edi- 
tion, containing (besides leading sections from 
the Engiish Navigation Acts which appeared 
in the original edition) important sections of 
American Navigation Acts and valuable sta- 
tistics relating to the cost of the American 
Civil War, the payment of the war debt, the 
growth of Canada, and the United,States in 
1890—its population, iron-ore mining industry, 
production of pig-iron and steel, municipal 
receipts and expenditures, and national, State, 
and county indebtedness. 

The mere enumeration of the contents of the 
present edition is a sufficient description of it 
for persons familiar with economic literature. 
The superior quality and authoritative origin 
of its different articles may be affirmed for the 
guidance of others. In bringing together and 
making available to many readers such valu- 
able material, the compiler has rendered a 
substantial service to the cause of economic 
education in the United States. This book 
especially merits the attention of bankers, law- 
yers, legislators, and clergymen who desire to 
understand the causes of present financial, 
industrial, and social organizations, and to 
give effective aid in their improvement. It 
would not be difficult to name some important 
economic events since 1763 not specifically 
treated in this volume. Such, for example, 
are the abolition of slavery in English and 
French colonies, in the United States, and in 
Brazil (1833-’71), the opening of certain ports 
in China and Japan to Occidental trade and 
emigration since 1815. Discussion of these 
subjects might properly have been included, 
but it is doubtful whether the limits of a single 
volume would have allowed special considera- 
tion of them together with adequate treatment 
of the subjects selected. Further, the avowed 
design of this work is limited, and the events 
and influences selected for discussion may 
fairly be deemed the more important in 
modern history. 

The difficulties of the compiler of such a 
volume are apt to be underestimated. He must 
not only find articles of intrinsic and _per- 
manent worth, but also of suitable length and 
acceptable literary form. One or other of 
these requirements forbids his use of large 
masses of material, and especially of many Gov- 
ernment reports. Despite these difficulties, Dr. 
Rand has been successful in his undertaking. 
The educational service he has thus rendered 
will be best appreciated by persons who know 
how difficult it often is to persuade college stu- 
dents to avail themselves of their privileges for 
consulting the authorities on economic history, 
and how many general readers interested in 
this subject—especially country residents—do 
not have access to libraries containing the 
works of such authorities. No other single 
period of equal duration has witnessed so many 
and such far-reaching industrial and commer- 
cial revolutions as that from 1763 to 1890. No 
other single volume known to us seems likely 
to give the college student or the general 
reader so instructive, so interesting, and so 
trustworthy an account of these events as this 
‘ Economic History.’ 

This edition contains what was wanting in the 
first, a bibliography and an index. The ty- 
pographical execution is excellent. 











Across Thibet. By Gabriel Bonvalot. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Cassell Publishing 
Co. 

Tuis portly and handsomely illustrated work is 

not from the hands of a tyro. Gabriel Bon- 

valot, though, as the frontispiece shows, not 
an old man or even of middle age, is a seasoned 
traveller. He has won laurels in the explora- 
tion of Central Asia, and within three years 
has issued his book ‘ Aux Indes par Terre.’ 

Translated into English under the title of 

‘Through the Heart of Asia,’ it has been the 

talk of all in England who watch with jealousy 

the movements of Russia. The book told of 

Bonvalot’s journey through and over the 

table lands of the Pamir. In other words, this 

Frenchman found a new and dangerous path 

overland to India, which might be possible to 

a Russian invading army. 

Scarcely rested from his daring journey, this 
intrepid scrambler over ‘‘the roof of the 
world’’ prepared to find a fresh path from 
civilization, across the Central Asian plateau 
into Tonquin. The Duc de Chartres, who 
wished his son, Prince Henry of Orleans, to see 
the world, furnished the means, and forthwith 
Bonvalot guaranteed to supply the courage, 
self-command, tenacity, and kuowledge of hu- 
man nature so necessary in the explorer. Hue 
and Przhvalsky were his literary mentors, but 
Rockhill, the American, who has gone back to 
Asia to beat the Frenchman's record if possi 
ble, had not yet written. It was but a plea- 
sure journey to leave Paris July 6 and to get to 
the Siberian frontier. At Jarkent (of the map, 
Djarkent of the text) began on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1889, his true journey. Organizing 
his caravan and proceeding to Kuldja, which 
only a few years ago was wrested by the Chi- 
nese from the Russians, the two Frenchmen 
were so fortunate as to find a willing com- 
panion in Father Dedeken, a Belgian mission- 
ary, of splendid physique, who would return 
home by way of the China Sea. Their plan 
was now to cross over the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains, and strike southward to Lhassa, the 
sacred city of the Lamas. Over this plateau 
the travellers moved in the increasing cold, 
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The absence of tables of altitudes and dis- 
tances, as well as the omission of the original 
chapter treating of the collections made by the 
travellers, makes it difficult to form an opinion 
as to the actual or probable value of Bonvalot’s 
journey to science. Nor are there any index 
es to the work, or maps, except a very fair gene 
ral map of Central and Eastern Asia, with the 
route marked in red, and the names freshly add 
ed to the Thibetan Plateau 
have been expressed in Fahrenheit, and om 


The temperatures 


cannot but note with admiration the courage 
endurance, and good nature continually dis 
played by these Frenchmen, as well as remark 
the matter-of-fact tone in which the degrada 
tion of the mercury column is noted 

As a work for popular reading the book is 
well written and furnished. The story is lively, 
well garnished with wit and incident. The 
scores of illustrations are mostly from phot 
graphs by Prince Henry, who as skilfully as 
industriously worked the camera. The 


and long-haired Thibetans are not aftractive 





specimens of humanity, but the author seems 
to regard them more highly than Chinese, 
whom he heartily despises. In one instance, 
he outwitted a petty Mandarin who had kept 
his papers. Confiscating the official order, a 
warrant written by the I’ et of the district 
of Karachar, he gave it up only after his own 
were restore l Though already invited to visit 


and take tea with this same Prefect, he found 


the warrant (when photographed and trans 


lated later in Paris) to be a command to all 
Chinese officers to hinder and turn back the 
French party. This perfidy seems to be con 
sidered necessary by the Mandarins of the f 


tier and outlying districts of the Ch 
pire in order to prove to foreigners that ad 
ministration is kept up. Practical diplomacy 
Was usually successful, and out of numerous 
difficulties the 


nature of the 


en , Shrew il ess, a good 





leader always extricated the 
party. Often in straits for food or water, they 
reached safely the fat valleys Annam., 

The question, ‘‘ Is man too prolific ?*’ re 


ceives a stereotyped affirmative answer from 


| the Thibetans, whose Malthusianism is secured 
| 


— ° . j 
giving names to the mountains after famous | 
geographers and explorers. The plateau is | 


from 13,000 to 20,000 feet in height, and many 





y st of the maies are 


by a religious system. ‘*M 


now consecrated to Buddha, and the youth 


| thus set apart do not marry, while they do not 


of the peaks are extinct volcanoes. Between | 
|} vellow garter on their leg.*’ This religious 


the water in the lakes and the snow, there was 
only an occasional lack of the means of quench- 
ing thirst in this land of stones and sand. Al- 
though they met caravans and passed through 
villages, yet no hostilities were encountered 
along the route, and no startling adventures 
were experienced during the entire journey. 
Crossing the ice of a frozen lake which lay in 
an old crater, passing through a valley of dry 
bones, straddling the few inches’ width of the 
possible source of the Yang-tse Kiang, cele- 
brating the Chinese New Year's with the ther- 
mometer at 48 degrees below zero, and the death 
and burial of one of the caravan, were the 
chief excitements until the region near Lhassa 
was reached. Here they waited, hoping that 
orders granting permission to visit the sacred 
city would be received. Disappointed in 
their hopes, and with possibly sad loss to the 
theosophists, the Frenchmen had to content 
themselves with studying lamaism at the great 
Monastery of So, and Thibetan humanity on 
the roads and in the villages. Taking the east- 
ern route at Ta-chien-la, situated at the inter- 
section of the 30th parallel with the 100th me- 
ridian east of Paris, they again struck south- 
ward, reaching the Valley of the Red River, 
September 22, having finished 3,750 miles on 
foot or horseback. 





allow their hair to grow any more, and wear a 


Malthusianism is calculated to please the eco- 
nomists who think that the world is too small 
for mankind. 

The author closes his final chapter with the 
hope that the critics will not be too hard upon 
him. Since the supreme merit of a travel- 
ler is to be honest, to tell the whole truth, and 
to refrain from the temptation to sensational 
exaggeration, the critic, while prai-ing the ad- 
venturous author for giving us a pleasing story 
of travel, must also thank him for the unvar- 
nished tale. Nevertheless, Lhassa remains un 
visited, and the forbidden city still lures. Un- 
scientific as he was, Huc still remains about 
our only non-Asiatic authority concerning the 
metropolis of the Buddhist world. 
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In the title essay Mr. Froude unfolds a fresh page 
of history,and the story of the Armada, as narrated 
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pressed in his recent inaugural address, Dr. Briggs 
has written this volume, which aims principally to 
define his position with regard to the validity of the 
Church and the Reason as sources of divine autho- 
rity. The other subjects discussed are the Higher 
Cri.icism, the Inerrancy of Scripture, Biblical His- 
tory and the Messianic Ideal. 





The Governor, 
And Other Stories. By Gores A. Hiesarp. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The best of Mr. Hibbard’s popular magazine sto- 
ries of recent years are included in this volume. 
Mr. Howells refers to Mr. Hibbard’s work as having 
**a certain felicity of execution and a certain ideal 
of performance which are not common."’ 





o*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


143-145 Broadway, New York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 


SPRING BOOKS. 
In the series “ Makers of America.” (Zwe New Volumes ) 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. With Portrait. By President C. K. Apams of Cor 
nell University. $1.00. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 

| JOHN WINTHROP. By Rev. Josgrn H. Twrenene 
ROBERT FULTON. By Prof. R. H. Tavrsron 

| THOMAS HOOKER. By Grores L. Watxer, DD 


With Portrait. By Anna L. Dawes. $1.00. 


COTTON MATHER. By Prof. Barrett WENDELL 

SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON AND THE SIX NA- 
TIONS. By Wituiam Exuiot Grirris, D.D. 

GENERAL HOUSTON. By Henry Bruce, Esq. | 

GEORGE AND CECILIUS CALVERT, by Wa. Hanon Browne; JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE, by 
Henry Bauce; ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Prof. Sumner of Yale University; FRANCIS HIG 
GINSON, by Taomas WENTWORTH HiaoGtnson, 


After May Ist next the price of all the books in this series will be 1.00, 


In the Giunta Series. (Daintily printed on fine paper from French type.) 
HAZLITT’S ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 


or blue cloth, uncut. With Portrait, $1.25. 


In buff cloth, with gilt top, 


William Hazlitt was one of the first, and remains one of the foremost English critics. In this wolume 
he covers comprehensively the development of English poetry during the present century, characterizing 
with great distinctness the work of each poet, giving a clear impression of Kis personality, and indicating 
his particular contribution to the poetic movement of the time. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 
| FOUR FRENCHWOMEN. By Avstty Dorsow 
THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB 

Edited with an introduction by Branprgr Mar 
THEWS. 

+} PRISON JOURNALS DURING THE FRENCH RE 

VOLUTION. By the Dvcugssa pe Dunas, nee 

NoAarLLEes. 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Cuarves Reape 

PEG WOFFINGTON. By CHARLES READE. 

THE CITATION OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
By WaLTER SavaGe LANDor. 


JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Trans 
lated from the twentieth French edition by 
Jessiz P, FRoTHINGHAM. j 


Portia Series. (vcks which go to the making of the model woman.) 
THE ART OF ENTERTAINING. By M. E. W. SHERWoop, author of ‘‘ Manners 


and Social Usages."’ Price, $1.50. 

No one is more competent than the author of this book to discourse upon the art of entertaining. In 
it she has given the results of her immense experience and knowledge, and her suggestions will prove of 
value, not only to those to whom money is nothing, but to all who entertain. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND EXERCISE FOR ; CHATS WITH GIRLS ON SELF-CULTURE, By 
WOMEN. With many illustrations. By Dr E.iza Cusstsr, author of ** Girls and Women." 
Mary Taylor BISSELL. 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES By Oscar WILDE. With designs and decora- 
tions by C. Ricketts and C. H. Shannon. Price, $5.00, 
The author calls this a book of Fairy Tales, but it is not for young people; it is rather a book of para- 
bles. The printing, illustration, and cover decoration have all been done under the immediate super - 
vision of the author, and are harmonious and original to the last degree. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Containing 82 maps of all Countries of the World, 
including new county maps of the United States and a Statistical Appendix. Price, $3.00. 


The United States maps are of special value, containing the names and locations of all post-offices, 
and having the railroad routes printed upon them in red. The maps are mounted on guards, and the 
Atlas is in octavo size, so that it will go upon the library shelf. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE FOR AN HOUR IS LOVE FOREVER. By Ameria E. Barr Price, $1.25. 


The scene of Mrs. Barr's new story is laid both in the old world and the new. It is quite unlike many 
of her previous works, but possesses the same charm of style, the keen insight into character and 
beauty of description which characterize them all. 


A COLONY OF GIRLS. By Kate Livingston WILLARD. 
cents. 


The characters are all cultivated and charming people, jolly, witty, good, with much individuality. 
There are at least three love cases in the story. A thoroughly delightful book. 


A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. By S. Bayarp Dop. Price, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A strong and exceedingly interesting tale of the times of the last attempt of the Stuart Pretender 
in Scotland. While the story is historical, it is not entirely so. The hero is a remarkable character. The 
picture of gypsy life is novel and truthful. A book of unusual interest and power. 

PRINCE SEREBRYANI. An historical novel of the Times of Ivan the Terrible and 
of the Conquest of Siberia. By Count ALexis Totstor. Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Price, $1.50. 

Alexis Tolstoi, the author of this work, was an elder brother of Count Leo Tolstoi, the 

famous novelist and philanthroptst. His historical novel translated by Mr. Curtin (translator of *' The 

Deluge ** aod ** Fire and Sword "’) shows the pen of a master. As an historical sketch it is brilliant. As 

anovel itis of absorbing and even terrible interest. It would be difficult to find anything in fiction equal 

in power to the two chapters, ‘* The Frost of Ivan "' and the *' Tsar's Jester.’’ 


DODD. MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


Price, $1.00; paper, 50 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





HISTORY. 
Epochs of American History. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hankt, A.B., Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of History in Harvard College. 


1. The Colonies, 1492-1750. By REUBEN 
GoLp THWAITES, author of ‘ Historic Waterways,’ 
etc. With marginal notes, bibliographies, index, 
and four colored maps. 322 pages, $1.25. 

2. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. By 


ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, A.B., Ph.D., the editor 
of the series. [Jn the Press. 





Epoch Maps of American History. 
Fourteen colored Maps illustrating American His- 
tory at Various Epochs, Edited by A. B. Hart, 
A.B., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard College. Small 4to, 50 cents, net. 
“Every student and teacher must be thankful to 
Professor Hart for his ‘Epoch Maps.’ They are 
fourteen in number, and bear witness toan immense 


amount of weill-directed research among the 
sources.”— Nation, N. Y. 


Gardiner’s Student’s History of 
England 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 1885. 

By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. Illus- 
trated under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. 

Published in Three Volumes or Parts, each Part 
with Index and Table of Contents. Crown 8vo, $1.20. 

*,* Complete in one volume, with full Index. Crown 
8Svo, cloth plain, $3.00 net. 


Airy’s Text-Book of English 
History. 


From the Earliest Times. For Colleges and Schools. 
By OsMUND Arry, author of ‘The English Res- 
toration and Louis XIV.,’ etc., etc. With 15 Maps, 
$1.50. 


General View of the Political His- 
tory of Europe. 


By ERNEST LAVISSE, Professor at the Sorbonne. 
Translated with the author’s sanction, by 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D., Instructor in History, 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 





GEOGRAPHY. 


Longmans’ New School Atlas. 


Consisting of 28 quarto and 10 octavo Colored Maps 
(and 20Insets). Edited by G. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., 
B.S8c., and C, H. LEETE, A.M., Ph.D. Engraved by 
EDWARD STANFORD. With a full Index of Names. 
Imp. 8vo, $1.50. 


‘A gommendable piece of work. The maps are not 
covered with a mass of detail or blackened with the 
names of insignificant towns. In addition to the 
usual geographical details, there are maps to illus- 
trate the ocean currents, magnetic variation,density 
of population, and geological structure. No atias of 
equal practical value has been issued.”—Lducattonal 
Review, New York. 


Longmans’ School Geography. 

By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., and C. H. LEETE, 
A.M. Second edition, revised, large 12mo, with 
70 illustrations, 384 pages, $1.25. 


Questions Based on Longmans’ 
School Geography. 


By G. G. Cuisfoim, M.A., and C. H, LEETE, A.M. 
Large 12mo, 40 cents. 


*,* These three books are intended to form the 
basis for geography study in schools where more 
than elementary work is done. The books relate to 
one another, the maps of the Atlas and the topics of 
the Text-Book corresponding to each other, while 
the Questions form a guide to b: th map and textual 
study. A general Prospectus, giving fuller particu- 
lars of the plan and scope of the series, may be had 
of the publishers, 





FRENCH, 


Episodes From Modern French 


Authors. 
Edited by W. E. RussEuu, M.A., Assistant Master at 

Haileybury College. 

*,* The aim of the series is to choose stories which 
are simple and interesting, and that each volume, 
while continuous enough to sustain interest, shall 
not be of greater length than can be finished in a 
term or two of ordinary work. Each volume consists 
of a detached portion of some French novel : r story 
of good style, or of aseries of portions of the same 
story pieced together by short “arguments ” in Eng- 
lish, so as to keep up the thread of the narrative, 
and preserve continuity of interest in the tale. The 
want of such reading-books for boys in Lower 
and Middle Forms of Schools has been felt by many 
teachers of French. 


Malot’s Sans Famille. Edited by W. E. 
RvussELL, M.A. 16mo. 156 pp. 40 cents. 


Dumas’ Pepin et Charlemagne. Edited 
by J. D. WHYTE, M.A., Chief Master of Modern 
Languages at Haileybury College. lémo. 116 
pp. 40 cents. 

Dumas’ Adventures de Lyderic, Edited 
4 A. K. Cook, A.M., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester College. l6mo, 163 pp. 40 cents, 


Dumas’ La _ Bouillie de la Comtesse 
BERTHE., Edited by CoRMELL PRICE, M.A., Head- 
master of the United-Service College, Westward 
Ho. 16mo. 113 pp. 40 cents. 

Dumas’ Le Chateau D’If. Edited by D. 
B. Kircnin, M.A. 16mo. 190 pages. 40 cents. 


Prosper Merimee’s Mateo Falcone, Ta- 


mango, and |’Enlevement de la Redoute. 
Edited by W. E. RussELL, M.A. 16mo. 81 pp. 40cts 


, 

Longmans’ French Grammar. 
By T. H, BERTENSHAW, B.A, 

Part I. Up toand including Regular Verbs, with 
Copious Exercises and Vocabularies,etc. 30 cents. 

Part Il. Including Pronouns, Reflexive Adverbs, 
Verbs, Irregular Verbs, the Subjunctive Mood, the 
Infinitive, and Participles, with Vocabularies, ete, 
30 cents, 
Complete in one volume, 60 cents, 





GENERAL SCIENCE. 
Elementary Text-Book of Bo- 


TANY. For the use of Schools. By Epits AItT- 
KEN. With 131 Illustrations and Index. 12mo. 
262 pages. $1.50. 


A Text-Book of Geometrical De- 


DUCTIONS. Book I., corresponding to Euclid 
Book I. By JAMES BLAIKIE, M.A.,and M. THom- 
SON, 12mo. 60 cents. 


Preliminary Survey. By THEODORE 
GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Civil Engineer. Including 
Elementary Astronomy, Route Surveying, Tra- 
cheotomy, Curve-Ranging, Graphic Mensuration, 
Estimates, Hydrography, and Instruments. With 
a large number of Illustrations, Quantity Dia- 
grams, and a Manual of the Slide Rule, (Text- 
Books of Science,) 12mo. 440 pages. $2.25, 


Exercises for Technical 


Instructioa in Wood-working. 

Designed and Drawn by H. Jay. Arranged by E. RB. 

KIpson, F.S.S. In Three Sets of Plates. Each in 
cloth case. 30 cents. 


Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry 

By LOTHAR MEYER, Prof. of Chem. in the Univ. of 
Tiibingen. Trans, by Prof. P. PHiLLips BEDsON, 
D.Se., and W. CARLETON WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 8vo. 
$2.50 net. 


Chemical Calculations : 

With Explanatory Notes, Problems, and Answers. 
Specially adapted for Colleges and Science 
Schools. By R. LLoypD WuHITELEY, F.1.C. Pre- 
face by Prof. F. Clowes, D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 114 
Pages. 60 cents. 


The Dynamics of Rotation. 
An Elementary Introduction to Rigid Dynamics. By 


A. M. WORTHINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 167 pages 
$1.00. 





Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will be happy to oe } ma Educational Catalogue to any address upon 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St, New York 





Our Newest Books. 


READY APRIL 25, 


—_——_ 


I. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Jang Austen. Printed from new type, on su- 
perfine ivory paper, with frontispiece by E. H. 
Garrett. 2 vols., 16mo, half ruby morocco, 
gilt top, $1.25 per volume. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

A special Edition de Luxe, on laid paper, medium 
8vo, russet cloth, limited to 250 copies, will be 
issued simultaneously with the 16mo edition, at $2.00 
per volume, but will be supplied only on subscrip- 
tion to the entire set. 

These are the first volumes of our new Library 
Edition of Jang AvusTEN’s NovE.s, to be completed 
in eleven volumes, issued bi-monthly : 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 Volumes. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 Volumes. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 2 Volumes. 

EMMA, 2 Volumes. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. 1 Volume. 

PERSUASION. 1 Volume. 


LADY SUSAN: With a Memoir and Letters of 
Jane Austen. 1 Volume. 





II. 
The Wings of Icarus, and 
Other Poems. 


By Susan Marr Sparpine. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The poems are sometimes the accurate reflection 

of a mood, and sometimes analytical, but almost in- 

variably replete with thought, and well expressed. 


III. 
The New Harry and Lucy. 


A Story of the Boston of To-day. By Epwarp E. 
Hare and Lucretia P. Hate. With illustra- 
tions by Herbert D. Hale. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


IV. 


Swallow Flights. 


A new edition of Poems, with ten additional Poems 
by Louise CHANDLER Movtron. Uniform with 
‘*In the Garden of Dreams.’’ 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“The author of ‘Swallow Flights’ has enriched 
the lyrical poetry of our language.”—The Scotsman. 
Vv. 


The Lover’s Year-Book of 
Poetry. 


A Collection of Love Poems for Every Day in the 
Year. By Horace P. Cuanpier. Vol. II. 
July to December. 16mo, cloth, $1.25; white 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 

“Selected with great taste and judgment from a 


wide variety of sources, and providing a fine body 
of verse of the highest order.”— Gazette, Boston. 





At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
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Record of Scientific Promrese les 
the Year 1801. 


By Ropert GrimsHaw, M.E., Ph.D., author 
of ‘Hints to Power Users,’ ‘Steam Engine 
Catechism,’ etc., ete. 1 vol., 12mo. Com- 
plete Index. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

Admirably adapted to entertain and inform the 
general reader, as well as to serve for instant con- 
sultation by the scientific specialist. 











Sybil Knox; 

Or, Home Again. A Story of To-day. By 
EpWARD EVERETT HALF, author of ‘The 
Man Without a Country,’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


English Writers. 


An attempt towards a history of English Lite- 
rature. By HENRY Moruey, LL.D 


Just ready, Volume VIII. 








From Surrey to Spenser. 
Price per volume, green cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





Recollections 
and Letters of Ernest Renan. 


Translated from the French by ISABEL F. 
Hapaeoop. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


** An important volume.’'—Boston Times. 

‘“*A large range of subjects... treated with 
Renan’s unfailing freshness of description and 
thought.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

** Abundant food for thought.’’—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 

** As a sort of asequel to the ‘Souvenirs d’En- 
fance,’ this compilation is in its way equally de- 
lightful.”” —WNew York World. 








” 


My Lady’s Dressing Room. 


A Manual of the Toilet. Adapted from the 
French of the Baronne Staffe, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Harrigt HUBBARD 
AYER. With Portrait. Dainty cover, gilt 
top. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 








** Infinite riches in a little room.”’ 
Cassell’s Complete 
Pocket Guide to Europe. 
EDITION FOR 1892. 


Edited by E. C. STEDMAN. 
1 vol., leather binding. Price, $1.50. 








New Volumes tn Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 


I Saw Three Ships, 


And Other Winter Tales. By A. T. QUILLER- 
CoucH (‘‘Q’’), author of ‘The Splendid 
Spur,’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 





The Mother of a Marquise, 


And ‘The Aunt’s Stratagem.’ Two novel- 
lettes by EpMonD ABouT. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Carlton A. Kingsbury. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company | 


tog and 106 Fourth Avense, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE LONDON SOCIETY 


Fiction, Fact, ani Fancy Series. 


NO. 3 NOW READY, 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR | 

AND HIS EASTERN 
NEIGHBORS. 


a ee | 


For Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


Notes of Lessons on the Church in the 
NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev, Epwaxp I 
Curts, DD. With colored map. I2meo,cloth, $1.00 
Sermons to Young Men. Iitimo, cloth, 40 
THE Secret Votce By the Bish f lan 


> Par sow Rrow , reac » ‘ t 7) 
By Pot LTNEY BIGELOW. Interesting personal Pen Tinccieemenen Siaten oa aman.“ tar hn: tateen 
notes of the Emperor’s boyhood and educa- |  CurisriaN Strexeru. By the Rev. H. Wace 
tion are given by his old playmate, together ban ¥ oy tHE Lorp. By Canon H. Scott Hol 
— ¥s asenrje " = wmpence sarmy, | Christus Comprobater: or, The Testimony 
his course and policy since accession, and the of Christ to the Old Tests t Seven addresses 
condition of affairson the Russian and Rou- = Cc ’ Fi toorr, D D. By f Gloucester and 
triste me, cloth, SOx 
manian frontiers. All these facts have been . 
ate ; Church Teaching is Bible Teaching. By 
obtained by personal observation. Mrs. C. D. Faaxcm 0 ee : 
¥ by wel 7. Series oft short coke 
r2mo, Cloth, Gilt Title, etc., 75 Cents. Mothers’ Unions. A , hort read 
_ ings. By the Hon. Mrs. Buna giey-Owen. Iino, 
Seinen \ cloth, 20 cents 
y OO a, 4 P S3 > SERIES | The Authenticity of the Gos el of St. Luke: 
ALSO, IN THE SAME SERIES, | The Authenticity « 
| Christianity. By Lows ACH wer, D.D. “ 
Merry Tales. aetetinnity. | ey. D.D. i 
By Mark Twary. 12mo, bound in fine cloth, | How to Study the Bible. By the Rev. F 
gilt titles, 75 cents. RELTON 8 


This volume contains some of Mark Twain's | Seal and Sacrement. \ ‘ wid to Contirma 
most entertaining sketches, of which several | ii nand P ggee erage Rev. Josmrit 
have not appeared before in book-form. Of | Sel vibe —s 
the latter are his personal reminiscences of the 
war in ‘*The History of a Campaign that | yoy be obtained / ane ks saent 
Failed ’’; a short story entitled ‘* Luck,’’ and 
his popular farce, ‘* Meisterschaft."’ 


Selected Poems by Walt Whit- E- & J. B. YOUNG & CO,, 
man. | COOPER UNION, 4TH AVE. NEW YORK 


} 


12mo, bound in fine cloth, gilt titles, 75 cents 


~ 


i LF] il i i SA Vi 
The edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘* Selected 
Poems,’’ chosen and edited by Arthur Sted- | | » D) f 
man, was in the binder’s hands at the time of 1e ISC [OVE ~ 7 O 
his death. The poet occupied himself, shortly 
a we 
America. 


before that event, in giving his last wishes and 
By JOHN FISKE 


final approval with respect to its publication. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, pre 
. 


: 
} 4 Al 


; “ teh « teel Portr — \ 7 on 9 = 
paid, on receipt of price by the pul rlishers With a steel Portrait, many laps, et vos, 


Pes Crown Svo, gilt top, $4.00 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., | HOUGH TON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York, BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 





LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Under this general title Charles H. Sergel & Co. beg & ince a series of histories of the South 
American and Central American Republics, countries which are known to English and American readers 
only through the medium of books of travel and histories of limited periods. Closer commercial relations 
with these countries, their enormous resources, and the many thrilling incidents in their histories make 
most opportune this series of books, giving a complete presentation of their past and present national life. 
Each volume is being written by a foremost authority, will cover the period from pre-Columbian times to 
1892, and will be profusely illustrated. The first number of the series is 


A HISTORY OF PERU. 


By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, author of “War Between Chile and Peru,” “Peru and India,” “ Cuzco and 
Lima,” ete. l vol. Svo, cloth, with twenty-five full-page illustrations and five maps. $2.50 


anno 





This is the first book in English giving a complete Aisory of the country from the conquest to the 
present time; and it cencludes with an exhaustive and accurate picture of the present condition of Peru 
and the Peruy ians. 


Volumes on Chile, Paraguay, Brazil, Argentine, etc., are in preparation. 


MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. 


By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. lvol. 16mo, vellum, $1.00. 


“ This little book is the sensation of the hourin Germany. Great composers are expected inour times 
to write not only scores, but books as well. The writings of Berlioz, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and 
others fill many volumes, but Rubinstein has not hitherto made any c ontributic ns to literature. But aow 
we havea genuine t k from Rubinastein’s own pen, which has falle n like a bombshell into two camps at 
once—that of the worsh r 1d Mozart on the one side, and thatof the followers of 
Wagner, Liszt, and Berli » 






pore of Hagidel, 
n the other.’ 


MARTYRDOMS OF LITERATURE. 








| By Rosert H. Vickers. 1 vol., §vo, half leather, $2.50. 


‘A book of noo ym mdi nary importance. The martyrdoms are not of men,bat of libraries; of books and mant- 
scripts, not of fe and bl ood. What is st irprising about the book is its as nse range. It covers pagan 
modern times. It embraces not only Europe, but the countries of Spanish- 
America and me lands of the Orient It offers one of the most astonishing collections of material that we 


|} have ever seen.”—Chicago Zrenmg Journal. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES H. SERGEL & CO., Publishers, Chicago. 
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REMOVAL! 


On the 1st of May we shall remove 
our business to No. 79 Nassau Street, 
New York City, and to reduce stock 
before that date we have issued a 





Clearance Catalogue 


(which will be sent on application), 
offering very liberal inducements to 
our customers to purchase 


Fine English Books, 


in many instances at less than cost. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


98 Nassau St., New York. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 foe aT ee New Ri 


ENGELMANN. AND ANDERSON. Pic- 
torial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 
bag ye Ld illustrations from works of ancient 
art, with tive text and an epitome of the 
contents of each book for the use Schools and 
Students of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 

Publishers... for introduction on application to the 
ers. 


e English text of this edition of Engelmann’s 
atles is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
rous references, notes on the dates, ae and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 
NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German 

Fall sh As ie 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 

sheep, $5. morocco, $6.00. 
’ ‘Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
$1 .00; half-mo’ 12.00. 
© Destined to re remain the standard dictionary ; 

the fruit of honest, long-continued, legitimate "scho- 
larly w work.” —N. Y. Nation, February 25, 1892. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 


REMOVAL. 
The constant increase of my business has made 
pag oan?” Ag me to take larger and more spa- 


cious 
I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 


Thanking for past ore and solici our 
further puttengs, Lremala Yours truly, oe 


GUSTAV E. STEGHENT, 810 810 aueateny, New York 


Lopate: London: 30 Wallington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Finance Reports, 1790-1849 
Anithe Finances of the U, 8: from 1700 to 1849 Inela- 


pe ag a ad 
sive, to ae a are fixed the Reports of Alexan- 
der Hamilton on iblic Credit, a National Ban 


nk, 
Manufac’ etc. 7 volumes, 8vo, sheep. 
Washington, 1837-61. 4 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


RARE BOOKS, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 
Address American Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 


























P.W.- CHRISTER N;’ 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
nt for the leading 


~ Importer of Fore Boo 
Paris Publishers 1 chtte’s B tish Authors, Teub- 


ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 





GRANT. 


MR. G. KRUELL announces the publication of his 
new portrait on wood (from a photograph in the pos- 
session of Thomas Nast) of GENERAL GRANT. 
Size of block, 10x8.5 inches. Proof impressions on 
Japanese paper, signed by the artist. Price, TWENTY 
DOLLARS, carriage free. 


Of like quality are his already published 


LINCOLN. 


“Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
Trpenens of the Republic.”—TZhe Nation, March 26, 


aaa, 10.5x8.5 inches. Price, $20.00. 


WEBSTER. 


“Calculated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.”— The Nation, Sept. 24, 1891. 


Size, 12x10.5. Frice, $20. 00. 


LOWELL. 


“As good a likeness of Lowellin his jest years as 
can be,”—PRor. CHARLES ELIOT NORTO 


Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10. - 


Also, portraits of DARWIN (at two ages),AsA GRAY, 
GARRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPS, and E. L. GODKIN, at 
$15.00 each. 

Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embi poe 
tions of famous — 


ings, sculpture 

ete. Price, eplak dee Gee 
per dozen; larger 

rtion. Lantern slides ty on 

r. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

Pho otogra, hs mounted on 
ol gaa for t a illustration of books on art and 
Correspondence invited. 


SouLE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Nation. 
328 ae Str. ,CAMDEN, N. J., 
a bond, 1889, 
mi pictures have come, and the 6 large seated and 
body 6 ge me perfectiy—as well as any I ever sat 
for (& that’s saying a good deal, for I have sat to all 
the dons in New York—and in all the cities too from 
Boston to New Orleans). But I want a dozen of them, 
not 6 as you sent. 
Please print me sir more, same style, on the large 
plain cards, and I will send over for them in about a 


a Walt Whitman. 


To F, Gutekunst, Photographer, 
712 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“LG@TITIA.” 


( Torts of Miss Barker.) Engraved and printed in 
* Bartolozzi” manner by Stodart of London 
~ Cosway. Size, without margin (oval), 12. $ 
inches. 160 signed artist’s proofs only. $12. 
N. B.—In view of the very low rate at which these 
proofs are now published, the right is reserved to 
ehvance this price without further notice as soon as 
the edition becomes scarce. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 EAST 16TH ST..NEW YORK. 
‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 


-H.: H.s UPHAM-‘& CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL-TABLETS: 


*IN‘ BRASS‘ AND: BRONZE: 
54 South: Fifth Ave. near Bleecker’ St. 
NEW" YORK ° 
EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 6e AVENUE, NEW YORK, coin de 48e rue. 
Catalogue envoyé franco sur demande. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
FOR OOTPORES. 
Send for my Price-Li 


WALTER R. BEN rAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK ‘CITY. 




























BAEDEKER’S GUIDES are indis- 
pensable to any satisfactory trip abroad, 
whether to GREAT BRITAIN or the 
CONTINENT of EUROPE. Buy them 
now while planning your trip, and they 
will be doubly useful. Prices here 
having been greatly lowered, and no 
duties upon them being charged abroad, 
there is every advantage and conve- 
nience in securing them before the 
start. 


Full lists on application to any Book- 
seller, or to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
Agents for the United States. 


The Weekly Bulletin of 
Newspaper and Periodical 
Literature. 


WHAT IT IS: A Table of Principal 
Contents of the English Periodical Press 
of the United States and the British Pro- 
vinces of North America. 

WHAT IT DOES: It presents each 
week a classified index of the best articles 
appearing in the dailies, weeklies, month- 
lies, and quarterlies, numbering each arti- 
cle, giving the name of the author (when 
known), the name and date of the periodi- 
cal in which the article appeared, and its 
approximate length. For the further con- 
venience of its readers it supplies the arti- 
cles thus catalogued at a reasonable price. 

ITS VALUE: It is no difficult task to 
estimate the value of such a guide. Toan 
one interested in some special line of rhe 
ing or study it is indispensable. Special- 
ists pronounce it invaluable. 


The subscription price is but one dollar per year. 
Sample copies are free. Address, 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


French and German 
Text-Books. 


BRENTANO’S of Union Square, 
New York, announce to teachers, li- 








brarians, and others that they are pre- ° 


pared to execute orders promptly for 
all foreign text-books. An excellent 
assortment always in stock. Special 
importations made of Spanish and 
Italian Books. Classic, standard, and 
current writers in French and German. 
Book-Chat, of inestimable value to all 
teachers; ten cents per copy, $1.00 
per year. 


BRENTANOS, 


124 FIFTH AVE, 


Foreign Books, riodicale, rauchnits Bidah 





salogves on deh ap- 
plication. CARL Somounnés” 144 Tr Tromont ton, 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sets of leading and scarce magazine 8, ete. for 
sale by H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St.. N.Y. 





UNIT ARIAN By." BLICATIONS 
Address Box tea, Concord, Mass, 





xi 
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Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passeng Service between 
NOW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 


oan meet the Goman of the American public for 
me direct and e itious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDI ERRANEAN by steamers of the 
same standard of speed, comfort, excellence of ser- 
vice,and ouaine that marks the Express service of 
the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD . CO. between 
— York, tenes, and Bremen, this Company 
ecided to de spateh at regular intervals two 
of “heir fF well-known Express steamers from NEW 
ORK to GENOA, ITAL 
YThe fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA be 5,000 
tons and 7, horse-power have been desi for 
this service, & gad will rae from NEW YOR tor GIB- 
RALTAR and GENO. 





WERR FULDA May 28; WERRA, June 18; 
FULD ena) WERRA. Ja y 23; FULDA, Aug. 6. 
The time fro to GENO A by these Ex- 


press Steamers is Gee aaa ELEVEN « days 

The traveller can reach ITALY andt ry shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route without braving the 
Northern latitudes of the ATLANTIC, without cross- 
i — Channel, and without tedious ‘railroad travel. 

OA the traveller can proceed toC Viren 

_— | BAN RE NT E, MONTE CARLO, o 
other health, sane onthe RIVIERA and to all 
po ntsin ITALY,inacomparatively short Smet b hee 

Travellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, C 
a7 and soe 

OA'with the fine 3 NORDDEUTSCHER LLOY 
PERIAL MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on 
their way to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 
TRALIA. 

Passengers for the Italian Lakes, Switzerland, and the 
Tyrol will find this route the most direct, easiest, and moat 
comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in six hours from 
Genoa. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 








GREAT SOUTHER & WESTERN oo 
Shortest and eek ae Queenstown. aoe 
oo and Lon: 
yo and Din- 


rurlous a. 

‘ars. Tours 

in Ireland, Scot- ips. Wales, Eng- 

. land, &e, Picturesque 

* Takes, Ancient ee and 
, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Country, & 
Baggage Cheeked Through New York to London. 

MONEY SAVED; COMFORTS SECU ERD INCONVENIENCES AVOIDED, 

aw Estimates, Folders, Maps, Tickets, etc. apply to 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen’i Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 













SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 


New York & Chicago, 


Via Ceeieoue Lake or 
Ni lis. An enchant- 
ing ano rama of mountains, 


forests and streams. 

=) lIiman Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 

chester, Buffalo, Niagara 

Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 

Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 

and Chicago. 


D. I. Roberts,Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
Desert University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
900 feet above the sea, with 7 bracing 
Hater Tirol, he age all the year, C Yandsee, 
Large, wad No nny rooms, well furnished. 
. Superiore sine (table d’ hdéteora lacarte). 
‘rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


THE ETHICS OF MUSIC; 


Plain Facts for Students. By EpirH V. BasTMAN 


This little volume consists of four lectures, de- 
livered before the mye Musical Academy, in 
the autumn and winter of 1891-92. 

The subjects are as follows: 


ART AS AFFECTED BY CH. ARACTER; 
LEGITIMATE USES OF 

CHARAOTER AS AFFECTED By ART; 
FASHION AND TASTE IN MUS 


16mo, Cloth, gilt tep, 75 esi 


Published by DAMRELL & UPHAM, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE GREAT 


CHURCH 

















Bright’ s Disease and Kidney Complaints’ give > way 
to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—<Advt. 


Constant improvement has _ char- 
of Rem- 
Typewriter, The 


1892 


acterized the history the 


ngton Standard 


changes introduced into the 
carefully tested 


of 


points deemed capable of 


model represent the 





results of expert study various 


The 
1892 Model 


improve- 


ment. They present advantages in 


the quality of the work, and ease as 
of the 


well as convenience of operation 
R emin ton which will readily commend them- 
5 selves to all users. 


is now 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


on the market. — 


327 Broapw AY, 





STANDARD LITERATURE 
FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES. 


Ready Shortly—VOL. I. OF TOWLE’ LITERATURE 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application to the Publishers, 


THE BOSTON BOOK CoO., Boston. 


- —— 


1544 Beacon St., 





, a Wouk Lit be worth THRE E DOLLARS to you to be- 

ON ¢ Ww ell, think ! 7 me either a first- class book- keeper or a successfu- 

business man? gw You can become @e Aer or doth of these if you will pur- 

chase and master the contents of that remarkably valuable wo rk, entitled 

“GOODWIN'S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL 32,308 

| copies sold; 3,052 testimonials received! ‘“ Worth $500!" says one book-keeper. “ What I learned 

| from our book | in three weeks cost a friend $600.00!" says another. “Saved the expense of one man in 

| my Office in the past year!” says a business an. Ry ~ 8s. 00, CUT THIS OUT AND SAVE Iv, as it will not 
_ again. / may prove to be your need : Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


IS 
‘YOUR THIS ¢ 


Kn. "GOODW IN, R 206, 1215 Broadway, New York. 





tar The Only Brand-New Cyclopedia of this 
Decade. 


The New Cabinet Cyclopzxdia. 


Edited by A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress. 
and Dr. CHaRLES ANNANDALE, Editor of the 
Imperial Dic tionary. 





issue under the joint editorship 
of William Dean Howells and John 
Brisben Walker. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR MAY CONTAINS: 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Poem.) Illustrated 


FIRST 





Includes al] the latest information of the Statis- 
tics of all countries, especially the full statistics 
from the 1890 Census Bureau of the United States, | Pe 
Arts, Sciences, Medicine, History, Biography, Geo. | he 
graphy, and everything else. Tt contains all the | 
articles in the Cyclopedia Britannica, and as many 
more not included in that work. i 

Complete in 8 handy volumes, each 550 pages, co- | 
piously illustrated, $15 00, delivered on-easy terms | 
of payment in any town or city of the United States. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 

Sold only to subscribers. Send for circular. 


GEBBIE & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 





neo 


coven LOWELL. 
? bornetias 


JAMES 


Lover 
MARRION WILcox. Illus- 


Illustrated. 
HJALMAR 


ll- 


( GERTRUDE SMITH. 

ro Vet's to the Lopps. lilustrated 
HJORTH BOYESEN. 

When Through Feast-Litien Halls 
lustrated. JoHN HAY. 

King Henri Christophe I. 
G. BILLINGS, 

In the Spring Fields, 


(Poem.) 
ustrated. LUTHER 


WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 


(Poem.) 
At the Brewery. HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated. 
Wolcott Balestier, HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
School, College, and Library. THomas WENT- 
_ WORTH HIGGINSON. 
jope. (Poem.) EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Meehan: cal Fight. 8. P. LANGLEY, Secretary 
Smithsonian Inst. 
Art. (Poem.) LILLA CABOT PERRY. 
The Passing of Sister Barsctt. lilustrated. 
RAH ORNE JEWRTT. 
The Mert System tu Government Appointments, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Simian Speech and Stmian Thought, Ulustrat- 
ed, Ricwarp L. GARNER. 
Politics of the Russian Famine, 

STEAD. 
Faistaff’s Song. (Poem.) Music by Dudley 
Buck. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Certain American Essayists. BRA¥NDBR MAT- 





Ba- 





sprains 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


MURAT HAL- 





Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore 8t. 148 5th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Place. 





ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
J and Reviews, both early and recent, Nation 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphiets. Catalogues free. 
A. 8. Clank, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





THEWS. 
Asaph. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Where Shall lolly Goto School? 

RETT HALE. 
Evening Dress, W. D. Howes. 

Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
EDWARD EVE- 


A Farce. 


Sold by all first-class newsdealers. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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or Discoveries 
made upon men and matter, as they have flowed 
out of his daily reading; or had their reflux to his 
peculiar notions of the times. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by FELIX E. SCHELLING, Profes- 
sor inthe University of Pennsyleania, 12mo, Cloth. 
xxxvili+-166 pages. Price, 90 cents, 

This is the first attempt to edit a long-neglected 
“english classic, which needs only to be better 
known to take its place among the best exam- 
les of the height of Elizabethan prose. The text 
as been very carefully restored, and the introduc- 
ea and copious notes supply a!l needed illustra- 

on. 

Professor Francis B, Gummere, Haverford College, Pa.: 
It is afeivabiy worked out, and especially in the 
notes shows the mark of careful scholarship and 
wide reading. 


Ben Jonson’s Timber : 







Five Short Courses of Reading in Eng- 
LISH LITERATURE. With Biographical and Criti- 
cal References. By C. T. Winchester, Professor of 
English Literature in Wesleyan University. Sq. 
16mo. Cloth. v+99 pages. Price, 45 cents. 

As the winnowed suggestions of a college instruc- 
tor who has riven unusual attention to this subjec 
this book will be found of the greatest value by al 
teachers and students of English Literature. 

0. F. Emerson, Assistant Professor of English, Cornell 
University: Sucha book as Professor Winchester’s 
is just what is needed to accompany a course of lec- 
—_ and assist students to know what they should 
read. 


i SERRE I gs Baa a RR UR EAI OE Os asa Sa 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet.—For 
the use of Colleges, High Schools, Academies and 
Clubs, By Carroll Lewis Maxcy, A.B., Associate 
Principal and Instructor in English in ie 
Y.) Academy. Sq. 16mo, cloth. 200 pages. ce, 
50 cents. 

The special merit of this edition of Hamlet lies in 
the questions and the method of study which they 
imply and illustrate, 

Barrett Wendell, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard 
University: I thoroughly like the sympathetic spirit 
of the book. Itis a refreshing relief from the pe- 
y= yd aged pervades so many schoo! editions of Eng- 

s xts. 


et 


Steers 








AND COMPANY 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Whitney & Lockwood’s English Gram- 
MAR. Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar, 
revised for younger pupils by Mrs. Sara EB. H. 
Lockwood, under the direction of Dr. Whitney. 
12mo. Cloth. 259 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

This book presents the highest scholarship and 
authority in Englishin a form admirably suited for 
text-book use. It has long been needed. 

G. J. Smith, Washington (D. C.) High School: The ar- 
rangement is good, the added exercises suitable, the 
treatment accurate and scholarly, the result an ex- 
cellent grammar for school use. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica, Books V.-VII. 
Edited on the basis of the edition of Biichsen- 
schiitz by Charles E. Bennett, Professor of Classi- 
eal Philology in Brown University. Sq. 8vo., 240 
pages. Prices: cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.20. 

This is the latest volume in the College Series of 
Greek Authors, which includes Xenophon’s Helleni- 
ca, Books I.-IV., edited by I. J. Manatt, recently 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 


La Famille De Germandre. 
Sand. In the International Modern La age Se- 
ries. Adapted and annotated by Augusta C. Kim- 
ball, Teacher in the Girls’ High School, Boston. 
12mo. Cloth. x+108 pages. Price, 56 cents. 

A charming story most attractively told and ad- 
mirable in language and style, for the early part of a 
course in French. 

Theodore Benze, High School, Erie, Pa.: lregard it as 
one of the most charming additions to the number 
of books available for school use. The notes, though 
seemingly few, contain all that is necessary. 


Soll und Haben. Von Gustav Freytag. 
In the International Modern Language Series. 
Edited and annotated by Ida W. Bultmann, Teach- 
er of German in the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
12mo. Cloth. v+218 pages. Price, 70 cents. 


This edition presents in excellent form for the 
school-room a book which, thus modified, is almost 
ideally excellent for such a use. In place of omitted 
portions, short résumés are given, 


Par George 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the prices given above, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, 





New York, AnpD Cuicaco. 














Original Texts. Edited by Professor Bé- 


cher of Harvard University. Price, 25 cents each. 


MONTAIGNE. De l’Institution des Enfans. (Texte 
ceigieet de 1580.) 
MOLIERE. Le Misantrope. (Texte o: 1.) 


RACINE. Andromague. (Texte de 1697.) 


A Straight Road to Czsar. For beginners 
in Latin. By George H. White, A.M., incipal 
Oberlin College Preparatory School, and George 
W. Waite, Superintendent Oberlin Public Schools. 
Sq. 12mo. Cloth. xiv+223 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The title of this book indicates its special pecu- 

liarity. The aim of the authors has been to provide 

as short and direct a route to college preparatory 

Latin as possible. 

William Mc Afee,Prof. of Greek and Latin, Claverack Col- 
lege, N. ¥.: It has some excellent and o al fea- 
tures and must give the pupil an excellent prelimi- 
nary drill for the first Latin author. 


College Requirements in Algebra: A Final 
Review. By GEORGE PARSONS TIBBETS, A. M., In- 
structor in Mathematics, Williston Seminary, 
Easthampton, Mass. 12mo. Cloth. 46 pages, 

ce, 55 cents. 

A little book that will be found very useful by 
teachers who are preparing their students for col- 
lege examinations. 

W. P. Durfee, Professor of Mathematics, Hobart College, 
Geneva N. ¥.: I am very much pleased with it and 
shall take — = in recommending it tomen 
preparing for college and to their teachers. 


The Story of Our Continent. A Reader 
in the Geography and Geol of North America. 
By N. 8. SHALER, fessor of Geology in Harvard 
a 12mo. Cloth. 296 pages. Price, 85 
cents. 


A book of unique value. A side-light on both 
qrevky and geology. It is especially designed for 
he upper grades of grammar schools, but will be 
wanted by all who are interested in the subject. 

E. A, Sheldon, Principal State Normal and Trainin 
School, Oswego, N. Y.: Itisan admirable book, we 
adapted to supplementary reading in connection 
with science work in our public schools. This is the 
use we make of it, and we find it very helpful. 


‘e0- 





THE CHILDREN 


SCRIBNER’S 


Reflections of a Married Man. PartIII. * 
Rapid Transit, by T. C. Clarke. Illustrated. 
Unter den Linden, by Paul Lindau. Illustrated. 
Stevenson’s serial, ‘* The Wreckers." Illustrated. 
Sea and Land, by N.S. Shaler. Illustrated, 


Price, 25 





OF THE POOR, 


By Jacos A. Rus, author of “ tfow the Other Half Lives,”’ is the second of the elaborately illus- 
” trated articles in the series, THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES, now appearing in 


MAGAZINE. 


May Number Ready. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


Paris Theatres. PartIV. Illustrated. 

Historic Moments: The First News Mes- 
sage by Telegraph. 

Point of View, Poems, 

etc., etc. 


Cents. 





CAPE ROSIER, 
MAINE. 


FOR SALE.—The lands of the Cape Rosier 
Associates, consisting of upwards of 1,000 
te acres of most beautiful lands with 10 miles of 
i nearly continuous shore front. Cape ier 
: sted va the island _— ee ee a 
z! ru and picturesque characteristics of the 
4 r shore; is 50 miles nearer Boston than the lat- 
rel Fe ter; has good regular steam communication, 
ig mountain and island views, bold 
ie rocky shores interspersed with beautiful 
ip beaches, and has a great variety of fine trees. 











These lands have been carefully and artisti- 
i cally laid out by competent landscape gar- 
‘ deners ; roads, wharves, and other conve- 
niences constructed, and the lands are offered 
for sale in lots of front 5 to 10 acres and up- 
wards, presenting an exceptional opportunity 
to purchase for small sums fine and perfectl 
protected seashore estates. The lands 
not be sold for speculation or in small lots. 
For plans, circulars, and details address 


ALFRED BOWDITCH. 
HENRY PARKMAN, 
J. MURRAY HOWE, 


27 Schovl Bt., Boston, Mass, 











ore oe 


| trustee, 


<aheniaseilsta am. 


ps iia nbiinsimainictii Pe ietee ten ee 





FOURTH AND REVISED EDITION READY. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 


PENSIERI-VANI. 
By HENRY B, FULLER. 


‘*Every character is anew creation, lasting and 
complete.’’—Art Amateur. 

‘“*It comes as a refreshing breeze from the 
heights.’’—Home Journal, New York. 

‘*It has been said that Professor Norton intro- 
duced this delightful Italian to his friends; they, of 
course, to other frends, and so he goes on from 
house to house with his wit and his charm and his 
elegance. ’’---Boston Transcript. 

‘*A remarkable book has been written in Chi- 
cago.’’—Chicayo Tribune. 





The new edition (with ornamental initials) is 
printed from new plates, with an additional chapter. 
Price, in cloth binding, $1.25. Sold by all booksell- 
ers, and sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
83 East 17TH St., New Vor, 














COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


STUDIES 


IN 
History, ECONOMICS, AND 
Pustic Law. 





Vol. I., No. 4, Just Published, 


Financial History 


oF 


Massachusetts. 


By C. H, J. DOUGLAS, Pu.D. 


148 pp., price $1.00. 


Vol. I. of the Stifdies, complete (4 Nos.), 
price $2.00. 
Apply to 
Pror. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
CoLumBiIa COLLEGE. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Burope, Australia, and the West Indies; 
make llections and issue Com- 
Credit. mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- 
bie in all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO, 69 WALL STREET, MEW YORE, 





